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Internationalism as the Condition of Allied Success 


We have pretty general agreement that 
the aim of the war, as far as America is 
concerned, is a completer internationalism 
than we have known in the past—a better 
international order by virtue of which the 
world will be made safe. But the general 
attitude to that aim is that it is something 
to be established after victory is won, when 
we have time—and power—to carry out 

litical ideals and to try experiments. 

eantime we are likely to feel that it is 
better to ‘‘get on with the war” and to leave 
Utopias alone, especially Utopias that have 
any relation to pacifist feeling, which it is 
well to bury as deep as possible. On the 
whole, perhaps, we feel that the less the 
public concerns itself in war time with 
policy at all, the better. 

It is here suggested that this attitude 
may be disastrous, even in its military 
consequences; that, indeed, it has already 
been so; that the progressive development 
during the war of internationalist policy 
and feeling is an indispensable condition 
of the military success of our alliance; that 
the failure sufficiently to recognize this is 
one of the main factors of the greatest 
reverses so far suffered by the alliance. 

It is of course obvious that in the case 
of a war fought by a large alliance, made 
up of a number of nations different in 
character and outlook, success depends not 
only upon the individual strength of each 
member, but also upon the capacity of 
those members to act together for a com- 
mon purpose. And it will readily be 
admitted that such capacity of many states 
to act together is in theory “international- 
ism.” But, it will be retorted, these things 
are truisms, so obvious as to be in no 
danger of oversight, and certainly need- 
ing no reinforcement from internationalist 
theory. 

Well, it is just three years and eight 
months after the beginning of the war 
that we find Mr. Lloyd George in the 


House of Commons, pointing to one factor 
alone as explaining the success of the Ger- 
man drive. The enemy was “slightly 
inferior in infantry, slightly inferior in 
artillery, considerably me in cavalry, 
undoubtedly inferior in aircraft.” But 
there was one thing in which he was 
superior—unity. “In so far as he has 
triumphed, he has triumphed mainly be- 
cause of superior unity, and the concen- 
tration of his strategic plans.” And the 
Prime Minister reinforced the point by the 
story which had come to him from a re- 
liable source, that the Kaiser had said to 
King Constantine, “I shall beat them, for 
they have no united command.” 

But that, it will be replied, can no 
longer be said. We have now a united 
command, even if it has taken nearly four 
years of war to get it. — of military 
command however will simply be a trap 
unless it is based upon unity of political 
purpose: unless forged in certain condi- 
tions of public temper and pores it will 
be an instrument that will break in the 
hand. Of what use would unity of com- 
mand have been two years ago, if at work 
behind the lines were all the forces that 
brought about the misunderstanding of 
the real nature of the revolutionary forces 
of Russia and so the defection of Russia; 
the divergence of purpose between Italy 
and Servia and Greece, the alienation of 
the Southern Slavs? And if in the near 
future, or for that matter at the peace 
conference after the defeat of the Central 
Empires, Allied policy is of such a nature 
as to drive, or to allow, Russia to drift 
into the German orbit and become a Prus- 
sian asset; as to alienate Japan, to develop 
the elements of revolution in Ireland and 
a divergence of purpose as between the 
American and the British or French democ- 
racies—if elements of disunity of such a 
character develop in our alliance, the 
assertion of permanently preponderant 
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power over the Prussian may well become 
impossible. And such a failure would be a 
failure of policy due to a certain condition 
of public temper and feeling, a failure to 
evolve a really common aim and to em- 
phasize the internationalist element of our 
purposes. 

he conclusion so far might be sum- 
marized thus: 


The military success of the Allies de- 
pends upon certain political factors—as, 
for instance, upon the unity of the 
alliance, the absence of such misunder- 
standing as might well grow up with 
Japan, or internal disintegration such as 
that which has put Russia out of the war 
—as well as upon the more material ele- 
ments, both men and munitions, to which 
attention is more readily given. 

These non-military factors, which are 
indispensable to military success, depend 
upon good management by the civilian 
rulers—the politicians. 

Effective civilian rule depends — 
civilian public opinion; it is civilian 
nate alone which, for instance, in 

urope deposes one government, like 

that of Mr. Asquith, in favor of an- 
other, like that of Mr. Lloyd George. 
If that change was wise, it must greatly 
have facilitated the task of the soldier; 
if unwise, greatly have hindered it. 

Now stated in that form, these propo- 
sitions are almost truisms. Yet they run 
directly counter to the position so easily 
assumed that the public can have nothing 
to do with policy, or that policy has noth- 
ing to do with military success. 

he grave fact in the history of the war 

is that public opinion in some of the Allied 
countries has at some junctures, with the 
best intentions in the world, been largel 

responsible for errors of policy whic 

have added enormously to the military 
difficulties. Internal upheavals, changes 
of policies and cabinets, sudden losses of 
confidence, errors in relations with allies 
have occurred, sometimes, because sin- 
cerely patriotic people have overlooked 


the fact that intensity of feeling and emo- 
tion—however good of themselves—can- 
not stand for sound political judgment. 
There are situations in life in which sheer 
emotional fervor is the one thing necessary 


to carry one through to safety; but there 
are others—as when someone cries “fire” 
in a crowded theatre—when our instinct 
not only will not furnish any sure guide as 
to the right thing to do but will beyond 
doubt destroy us if we obey it. The great 
need in such circumstances is to “keep our 
heads”; there must be a certain moral 
discipline. Unless we maintain a certain 
atmosphere of public opinion, a capacity 
for sane and sound judgment sufficient to 
enable us to differentiate between good and 
bad policy, we make it impossible for the 
soldier to bring us victory, whatever his 
efficiency and sacrifice. 

No one will pretend that this rélation 
between a certain condition of public tem- 
per—the need for a wider realization of 
the indispensability of internationalism— 
and our ultimate military success, is gener- 
ally recognized. It is all but universall 
ignored. It has taken British and Frenc 
radicalism three years to realize the need 
for clarifying and emphasizing the inter- 
nationalist aims of policy as the means 
whereby disruption of the alliance by fur- 
ther defections like that of Russia may 
be avoided. American public opinion so 
little realizes the explanation of that de- 
velopment of policy in European democra- 
cies, that it shows itself on the whole 
hostile thereto. American public opinion 
today seems as little disposed to give due 
weight to certain forces at work in Britain 
and in France as were the European 
Allies a year ago to give due weight to 
certain forces in Russia. The impatient 
refusal to consider the nature of these 
present forces may be as disastrous to our 
cause in the future as was the failure of 
Europe properly to estimate the nature of 
the Russian revolution. 

I have attempted to summarize the out- 
standing considerations in the thesis here 
broadly indicated by the following ex- 
tended proposition: The survival of the 
Western Democracies, in so far as that is 
a matter of the effective use of their force, 
depends upon their capacity to use it as a 
unit, during the war and after. That 
unity we have not attained, even for the 
purposes of the war, because we have re- 
fused to recognize its necessary conditions 
—a kind ~e degree of internationalism 
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to which current political ideas and feel- 
ings are hostile, an internationalism which 
is not necessary to the enemy, but is to us. 

For the Grand Alliance of the democra- 
cies is a heterogeneous collection of na- 
tions, not geographically contiguous but 
scattered over the world, and not domi- 
nated by one preponderant state able to 
give a of direction to the group. The 
enemy alliance, on the other hand, is com- 
posed of a group of states, geographicall 
contiguous, dominated politically and mil- 
itarily by the wonasiel power and geo- 
graphical position of one member, able by 
that fact to impose unity of purpose and 
direction on the whole. If we are to use 
our power successfully against him in such 
circumstances—during the war, at the set- 
tlement, and afterwards (which may well 
be necessary )—we must achieve a consoli- 
dation equally effective. But in our case 
that consolidation, not being possible by 
the material predominance of one mem- 
ber, must be achieved by a moral factor, 
the voluntary codperation of equals—a 
democratic internationalism, necessarily 
based on a unity of moral aim. Because 
this has not been attained, even during the 
war, disintegration of our alliance has al- 
ready set in—involving enormous military 
cost—and threatens to become still more 
acute at the peace. The enemy group 
shows no equivalent disintegration. 

No military decision against the unified 
enemy group can be permanent if at the 
peace table it becomes evident that the 
Western Democracies are to revert to the 
old lack of consolidation, yy gg 2 of 
alliance, covert competition for isolated 

wer and territory, a national particular- 
ism which makes common action and co- 
ordination of power cumbrous, difficult, or 
impossible. If there is to be a return to 
the old disunity of Europe the parties 
which among the enemy favor aggression 
will realize that however much their pur- 
pose may temporarily be defeated, the 
greater material unity of their alliance will 
enable it sooner or later to overcome states 
which, though superior in the sum of their 
power, have shown themselves inferior in 
their capacity to combine that power for a 
common purpose. And that inferiority 
might arise as much from passive hostility 


to abandoning the old national organiza- 
tion of Europe, from sheer lack of habit 
and practice in international codperation, 
political, military, or economic, as from the 
presence of any active agents of disruption. 

The factors of disintegration in the 
Grand Alliance are of two kinds: conflict- 
ing territorial claims by the componént 
states (illustrated by the demands of 
Czarist Russia; of Ital , Servia, and other 
Slav groups; of Roumania, Greece, and, 
more obscurely, of Japan) and conflict of 
economic interest and social aspiration 
within the nations (illustrated by the strug- 
gles of the bourgeois and Socialist parties 
in Russia, less dramatically by the revolu- 
tionary unrest in Italy, and even in France 
and England). These latter factors are 
more dangerous with us than with the 
enemy, because our historical circum- 
stances have rendered us less disciplined 
or less docile, less apt in mechanical and 
dehumanized obedience. 

The general truth we are here dealing 
with is of far greater importance to us 
than to the enemy. He can in some meas- 
ure ignore it. Wecannot. His unity, in 
so.far as it rests upon moral factors, can 
be based upon the old nationalist concep- 
tions; our unity depends upon a revision 
of them, an enlargement into an interna- 
tionalism. 

The kind and degree of international- 
ism indispensable for the consolidation of 
the Western peoples if they are to use their 
force effectively —an__ internationalism 
which must take into account the newer 
social and economic forces of Western 
society—is impossible on the basis of the 
older statecraft and its political motives. 
For they assume as inevitable a condition 
of the world in which each nation must 
look for its security to its own isolated 
strength (which must derive from pop- 
ulation; territory, and strategic position), 
thus making the ultimate interests of the 
nations necessarily rival. The capacity of 
each to feed its population and assure its 
economic welfare is assumed to depend 
upon the extent of its territory. A whole 
philosophy of “biological necessity,” 
“struggle for life among nations,” “inher- 
ent pugnacity of mankind,” “survival of 
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the fit,” is invoked on behalf of this old 
and popular conception of international 
life and politics. Such an outlook inevit- 
ably implies an overt or latent rivalry 
which must bring even members of the 
same alliance sooner or later into conflict. 

The only possible unifying alternative 
to this disruptive policy is the form of 
internationalism outlined by President 
Wilson, based on the assumption that the 
vital interests of all Western nations are 
interdependent and call for some perma- 
nent association of nations by which the 
security of each shall be made to rest upon 
the strength of the whole, held together 
by the reciprocal obligation to defend one 
another. 

The greatest obstacles to such a system 
are disbelief in its feasibility and our sub- 
jection to the traditions of national sov- 
ereignty and independence. Were it gener- 
ally believed in and desired, it would be 
not only feasible but inevitable. Our gov- 
ernments could aid in the modification of 
old ideas through bold and definite projects 
of change and 2 new machinery of inter- 
national representation, compelling pub- 
lic imagination to take stock of its current 
conceptions. 


Such references as have been made by 
Allied statesmanship to these projects have 
carried the implication that they do not 
concern the actual waging of the war, or 
are put forward as an alternative to its 
continuance. And that of itself has suf- 
ficed to prevent any real consideration of 
them. Yet the internationalism of which 
President Wilson has shown himself to be 
the most consistent advocate is not a sub- 
stitute for military power, or an alterna- 
tive to the active prosecution of the war; 
it is an essential part of the political means 
by which the military power of democra- 
cies, and the actual prosecution of this 
war, may be made effective. It is not some 
remote aim of the future, but the policy 
which must be made the basis of our own 
alliance, for the purposes of the war itself, 
and for the continued resistance of our 
group, to the end that we may use our 
victory effectively by coming to the peace 
table a united and cohesive league. If 
this is not already an accomplished fact 
when we do come to the settlement, the 
disruptive tendencies within the alliance 
may well be intensified and our problems 
of justice and security become insoluble. 


NORMAN ANGELL. 


Letters to Unknown Women 


SAPPHO 


To Sappho of Mitylene: 


Like so many notorious characters of 
history you have become an enigma, as 
ambiguous as an oracle. So little can be 
proved, so much surmised about you— 
tradition is so incoherent and conflicting— 
that each person makes you a projection 
of what he desires you to be. And if it 
be true that our thoughts of the dead alone 
preserve them in the fields of Hades, 
then yours must indeed be a soul of many 
conflicting personalities. The Sappho of 
Pierre Louys would not be recognized by 
the Sappho of Miss Jane Harrison, and 
the Sappho of Ovid would be uneasy with 
either. 

It has been. suggested that you were 
not one but two. You have been reck- 


lessly given a husband and a daughter and 
as recklessly deprived of them. You have 
been described as a debauched creature 
and as a school mistress; you have been 
drowned for the sake of a man’s love in 
the A°gean and buried in an Aeolic grave 
by your girl lovers. Swinburne has shown 
you as a nerve-tortured fierce thing, cry- 
ing upon death; and Lyly has made you an 
allegory of the Virgin Queen. Your 
character, O sweet-smiling weaver of 
wiles, is varied and dubious. You have 
been described as everything except a 
woman. 

Yet your reputation, O Sappho, is en- 
viable; you are, perhaps, the most famous 
of all women. Those who have never 


read a word you wrote and those who 
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have studied you to the last syllable are 
agreed in their estimate of your genius; 
while those who have glanced carelessly at 
your poetry wonder upon what your repu- 
tation rests. Well, it rests upon the mys- 
tery that surrounds you. 

"That mystery is due to a Hebrew tent- 
maker who, some five hundred years after 
your death, preached with extraordinary 
vigor a dogma of more than Lacedemo- 
nian austerity, with the result that later 
generations in a frenzy of perverted de- 
structiveness wrecked and burned much 
that the genius of Hellas had created— 
your poems among them. All that we have 
of you are a few tattered, almost unread- 
able papyri and such fragments as were 
quoted by grammarians and critics still 
extant. But the fate that destroyed your 
work created your reputation. We are 
thrilled by these fragments as by no other 
poetry in the world, and your fame as *he 
greatest woman-poet of all time remains 
unchallenged because it cannot be disputed. 
Therefore, sweet nightingale, herald of 
the spring, you prove indeed that unheard 
melodies are the sweeter. 

To some you are more marvelous as 
lover than as poet. Some are terrified by 
the fierceness, the madness of your pas- 
sions and will “mistranslate and miscon- 
strue” to prove you respectable. I have 
already mentioned the fable which has 


eminence and purity who produced your 
poetry, and one a courtesan who lived 
your loves! If the shades beyond Acheron 
can smile I am sure your smile is not un- 
tinged with irony. But even this has been 
bettered and you are represented as an 
even more commonplace person, a cul- 
tured, Ruskin-like school mistress presid- 
ing in all chastity and severity over vir- 
tuous girls who came to your school to 
learn poetry. Laugh, Sappho, laugh 
among the shadowy asphodels where you 
lie with Anaktoria and Erinna that such 
things should be said of you, you who 
from love were paler than sun-dried grass, 
who sang to please your girl lovers, whose 
limbs were mastered and shaken by bitter- 
sweet love, whose soul trembled with de- 
sire—a wind on the mountain falling on 








invented two Sapphos, one a matron of . 


the oaks—who knew like Nossis what 
flowers were the roses of Aphrodite and 
who mourned when Atthis left you for 
Andromeda! 

No, Sappho, there are some of us so 
unrepentant that we cannot bear to think 
of you confined in the straight garb of a 
blameless life. “To the pure all things 
are pure” is of all your fragments that 
most frequently quoted by your moral 
apologists. They are innocent of irony. 
We, perhaps, are too delighted by that 
quality. In any case we prefer the Sappho 
of Nossis and Renée Vivien to the school 
mistress. 

It has been your fortune, O Sappho, 
to be loved not only in your lifetime but 
after your death. When we read those 
honey-sweet words of Nossis—she upon 
whose tablets melted the wax—we feel the 
slow thrill of a mortal passion stir within 
us; and though many have loved you since 
Nossis, none with so complete an aban- 
donment as that wistful girl from the great 
waste beyond the pillars of Hercules who 
died in Hellas because, it seems, our world 
was not fair enough for one who had sur- 
prised your secret and looked at beauty 
through your eyes. 

The world claims you, Sappho, the 
world which has lent too ready an ear to 
the Hebrew tent-maker whose works de- 
stroyed yours; the world of school masters 
and rich common folk claims you, explains 
you away, lest in their own time loveliness 
should be justified through you. But 
sometimes, in great loneliness, your voice 
falls upon us as it fell once upon the poet 
of Anaktoria who loved you so, and you 
become ours, ours only. We—such is our 
self-esteem—seem for a moment really to 
understand you, really to be one of those 
whom you call to the golden cups of the 
Cyprian. You become a moment in our 
lives, a visible embodiment of that abstract 
beauty of Plato. The pride and pathos of 
your life are ours also and we know why 
you loved evening that brings back all good 
things the dawn has stolen and why you 
sang of the hyacinth trodden underfoot by 
the careless shepherd. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON. 
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The True Authority of Science 


When we envisage the problems of 
higher education in our country nothing 
seems more desirable than to gain a sane 
view of the relations of cultural and utili- 
tarian studies. It is not yet sufficiently 
realized that the failure of the classical 
curriculum was even greater on the cul- 
tural than on the practical side: the peda- 
gogues of the old school were, indeed, 
successful in imparting a stock of largely 
useless information, but they were by the 
very nature of their training unfitted to 
convey that self-knowledge which consti- 
tutes the essence of true culture. On the 
specious plea that our modern civilization 
rested on a foundation supplied by class- 
ical antiquity, they argued that we could 
only understand ourselves by imbibing the 
spirit of Greece and Rome. Quite apart 


from the wholly incongruous machinery 
they employed to compass this end, the 

failed to realize that the basis of our cul- 
ture, both economic and industrial, lay far 
back of the Hellenic period; and that pre- 


cisely what is most characteristic of our 
own age—technology and experimental 
science—is hardly derived at all from 
classical sources. At the very best, then, 
they could have interpreted merely some 
shreds and patches of that mottled fabric 
we now prize as Caucasian civilization. 
But if our classical schoolmasters failed 
of achieving their avowed purpose, our 
modern institutions of learning, with their 
stress on technical and vocational training, 
likewise fall short of the mark. The stu- 
dent, take him by and large, learns much 
of scientific detail; but of the essence of 
science, of its place in modern life and 
the conditions fostering or impeding its 
rowth, he remains densely ignorant. 
hese, it might be contended on Grad- 
grind principles, are all very well but have 
no place in an avowedly utilitarian course. 
Yet the implied antinomy is false. There 
is no inherent conflict between professional 
and cultural work. Pomology itself, to 
take the bull by the horns, is not without 
cultural potentialities. On the other hand, 
it is precisely the lack of this cultural ele- 
ment in our modern American universi- 


ties and professional schools that thwarts 
the highest professional accomplishment. 
Here, then, are the double claims of the 
History of Science to a large, nay a domi- 
nant, position in our college curricula. To 
the general student it renders intelligible 
the most distinctive element of latter-day 
culture, while also it teaches the student 
of science how to be a student of scicnce. 
These purposes, naturally enough, cannot 
be attained by an uncoérdinated accumula- 
tion of names and dates; their fulfilment 
depends on the accentuation of the socio- 
logical view of science. 

Precisely because science has come to 
occupy so large a part in modern civiliza- 
tion, its pursuit has been invested with a 
mystifying halo which Huxley trenchantly 
dispelled by defining science as merely a 
sort of etherealized common sense. The 
scientist, too often yielding to the siren 
voice of his unsophisticated admirer 
among the laity, postulates an impossible 
“scientific man” —as useless an abstraction 
as that notorious figment the “econom- 
ic man,” which now graces the refuse- 
heaps of the political philosopher’s 
laboratory. The truth is that science can 
be understood solely as a sociological phe- 
nomenon, as the product of codperative 

roup activity within a larger socia! group. 

t may not be flattering to the scientist's 
pride to be classed with the members of a 
guild, a coéperative dairy organization, 
or a consumers’ league; but scientific work 
in its nobler and its lesser aspects becomes 
comprehensible as soon as it is regarded 
from this angle. 

With mutual benefit societies of the 
type described, the informally organized 
but none the less real brotherhood of sci- 
entists shares the merging of individual 
profit in a higher purpose. If the effects 
of scientific coéperation sometimes extend 
far beyond the immediate circle of the 
workers’ guild, this must be accounted a 
by-product rather than an altruistically 
devised result. But membership in an 
ostensibly altruistic society neither sup- 

resses the instinct of selfishness nor does 
it reduce all participants to a dead level of 
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equality. In the rural organizations 
founded by Raiffeisen the benignant spirit 
of their founder proved to be very 
unequally distributed among the members; 
and so in scientific coéperation the quest of 
individual glory, as attested by many a 
nauseating priority squabble, tends to 
thwart or compromise the common pur- 
pose. 

Since scientists form a definite group 
(or more strictly a number of groups) 
within the state, it is possible for a clash 
of social interests to retard their progress. 
Church and state may interfere to erect 
obstacles in their path. The friction 
between research and theology forms the 
burden of an oft repeated tale. Legal 
enactments against vivisection and the util- 
ization of corpses are a grim reminder 
that the scientist’s course is not yet strewn 
with roses. Yet as soon as we assume the 
sociological point of view the whole mat- 
ter appears in a new light. It is not a 
priori obvious that the scientist must under 
all circumstances have the right of way. 
Sociologically his ideals represent only one 
of an indefinitely numerous set of values. 


As the caste of scientists cannot endure the . 


over-assertiveness of individual members, 
so society at large may legitimately wax 
jealous of the dominance of a caste within 
its midst. May not science appear to the 
laity as a harmless pastime like chess, or 
stamp collecting? No one would interfere 
with such pursuits under normal condi- 
tions, yet who would yield to them pur- 
poses of his own? It is here that history 
must step in to vindicate the ways of sci- 
ence and show why the standards of sci- 
ence merit absolute primacy over other 
values. 

But still more fascinating than the inter- 
action of selfish and altruistic motives 
within the guild of learning, or than the 
conflict of that caste with other castes, is 
the influence of the group on the intel- 
lectual work of its single members. The 
individual scientist finds himself in a para- 
doxical position. Without the guild her- 
itage from the past or the aid of his 
contemporaries he is powerless. Yet that 
same society which raises him-high above 
the level of earliest beginnings arrests his 
flight when he takes wing to soar aloft. 





Chafe and fume as he may, he is caught 
in the vise-like grip of a dread machine. 
For social groups have laws more inexor- 
able than those of nature, and no victim 
escapes without paying toll. 

A relatively harmless sociological char- 
acteristic of the scientists’ group is the 
importance of imitation. Ethnologists 
have long been familiar with this factor in 
various domains of culture. A set form 
of artistic product or ritualistic perform- 
ance springs up and is somehow adopted 
as a norm, which is reproduced a hundred- 
fold. Science, too, has its fashions and 
patterns, and like other fashions they 
change periodically. Thirty years ago 
biologists were outlining genealogical 
trees; today they are absorbed in the laws 
of heredity. . In the seventies and eighties 
ethnologists were mapping the resem- 
blances that obtained between the cultures 
of remote tribes; at present their gaze is 
riveted to historical connections and routes 
of diffusion. Such fashions are not dic- 
tated by pure reason; nor are they purely 
innocuous. The scientist caught in the 
maelstrom of a current movement is likely 
to lose his sense of values: he neglects 
what a later period regards as no less sig- 
nificant than the topic on which he lav- 
ishes his attention. It is the history of 
his science that alone may bring him to 
his senses, that may enable him to get his 
bearings and see his own work in proper 

erspective; and it is thus the history of 
bis own subject—and that alone—which 
can supply his individual need of culture. 

Scientific fashions of the kind mentioned 
represent only one phase of the subtle 
workings of that social menace which con- 
stitutes the arch-foe of science and of prog- 
ress—respect for authority. The authority 
may be vested in the person of a master; 
and here history notes the paradox that 
the very personality that rises to ascend- 
ancy by setting at naught the power of 
precedent, itself becomes a new centre of 
traditionalism, blighting the development 
of the disciples’ individualities. Yet bane- 
ful as is the influence of hero-worship, 
there are still more insidious agencies 
lurking in the social environment—so dif- 
ferent from the fictitious atmosphere of 
pure reason—in which the scientist actu- 
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ally works. By a law of compensation one 
personality will sooner or later be pitted 
against another and gain a following. But 
against impersonal authority there is little 
hope of redress. It is not merely the opin- 
ions of the scholars’ caste as such that 
weight down the individual seeker of truth. 
From the very beginning he has borne the 
yoke of a divided allegiance; nor does he 
only individually bear the badge of mem- 
bership in other guilds. 

The whole caste of truth-seekers is ever, 
by a dire osmosis, tinged by the current 
conceptions of their age; nay, it is histor- 
ically accurate to say that from the start 
they have been tainted with that larger 
human society's original sin of myth-mon- 
gering. As Professor Mach points out 
in one of the most illuminating chapters 
of his “Mechanics,” a Newton himself 
will lapse into the folklore bequeathed by 
the past, “though even on the pages imme- 
diately preceding his clear intellect shines 
in undiminished splendor.” And a mod- 
ern physicist who purports to give experi- 
mental proof for the atomic theory 
already casts wistful glances into the 
future for some subtler hypothetical cause 
of the now verified atomic phenomena. 

The vicious circle is thus complete. Sci- 
ence has demonstrably, as in the case of 
chemistry and alchemy, grown out of 
mythology, and the whole of its en 
may be represented as the gradual slough- 
ing of the folkloristic shell. But that shell 
has infinite powers of regeneration and is 
constantly nurtured from without and 
within. ledenth the more we contemplate 
the conditions of research, the more we 
marvel at the fact that the scientist’s quest 
has not been an utter failure. He must 
guard against the promptings of self-inter- 
est; he must shun the tutorship of his mas- 
ters; he must constantly search his heart 
to cast out the demons of prepossessions 
sucked in with the mother’s milk and the 
surrounding medium in which he lives. 
This duty of eternal vigilance is the lesson 
he derives from the history of science. 

But for the laymen, too, the history of 
science has a message hardly less signifi- 
cant. The pursuit of knowledge by an 


international band of trained workers con- 
stitutes a sociological experiment on a 


rand scale with results of a crushing a 
Jortioni force. No conditions exist, none 
can be conceived, more favorable to the 
dominance of reason in any social body 
than those which actually obtain in the 
coéperative labor of scientists. If even 
these conditions are so remote from the 
ideal, if the forces of precedent and myth 
constantly nullify or minimize progress 
towards the projected goal, degrading it 
to one of those ritualistic processions in 
which every three groping steps in advance 
are followed by two backward, then the 
mystic’s view of the danger of excessive 
rationalization of modern culture is gro- 
tesquely false. As Professor Robinson in 
one of the highest flights of historical- 
mindedness points out, there is not the 
slightest warrant for putting on the brakes 
when going uphill. Mankind will never 
be sufficiently radical or sufficiently reason- 
able; and as we can never introduce too 
little reason into our psychologizing, so we 
can never be too rationalistic in our phi- 
losophy or too radical in our programmes. 
Herein lies the supreme lesson of the His- 


tory of Science. Rogerr H. Lowie. 





The Return 


Lilies white and roses 
Will load the fragrant breeze, 
But when the mute throng closes 
We'll take no note of these. 


Soft music will be swelling 
In each attentive ear, 

Of pride and homage telling— 
We shall not heed nor hear. 


There will be talk of slaughter, 
Of rage and carnage hot 
Beyond the pathless water— 
But we shall heed them not. 





Around us long-loved faces 
With tearful eyelids bright 

Shall take their wonted places 
Unseen, though full in sight. 


Through tributes fond and loving 
We'll go as if at rest, 

With fast-closed eyes unmoving, 
Hands crossed upon the breast. 


Guy NEARING. 
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Our Paris Letter 


Life in Paris has been anything but peaceful 
during the last month. Treason “affairs,” air 
raids, long range bombardments—-everything has 
been put in the shade by the great battle on 
which attention is now concentrated, for on its 
issue may depend the fate of Paris and of France. 
Paris is waiting, as it waited during that fort- 
night of September, 1914 when its destiny hung 
in the balance. When, after those days of acute 
tension, the welcome news came that Paris was 
saved, none of us thought that we should ever 
have to undergo the same experience again. And 
now after nearly four years of war Paris is once 
more threatened. The danger, it is true, is not 
so imminent, but it is thére nevertheless. I lived 
with the people of Paris during that terrible 
fortnight and acquired a profound affection and 
admiration for them. When I say the people, I 
mean what we name in French the peuple as 
distinct from the bourgeoisie, for the bourgeoisie 
for the most part was at Bordeaux or anywhere 
but in Paris. Only the real Parisians were left, 
and in spite of the anxieties of the moment Paris 
was never so charming. Now as then Paris is 
left to the Parisians—and the Americans. Not 
those .Americans, I may add, who inhabit the 
Avenue du Bois-de-Boulogne, but the Americans 
whom the war has brought here to teach the 
Parisians that they must not judge the United 
States by its idle rich. Whatever else may come 
out of this war, at least it will have enabled the 
French to have made the acquaintance of real 
Americans. Some Americans, I gather, are a 
little disillusioned. They had idealized the French 
to such an extent that when they came into contact 
with them and discovered that they were not all 
heroes of romance, but just human beings with 
the ordinary failings of humanity, they were dis- 
appointed. Especially as the particular failings 
of the French—their lack of business habits, for 
instance—are not those common, as a rule, in 
America. An American is disconcerted in a 
country where time does not count, where every- 
body is late for his appointments, and where a 
man that calls on you on business will talk for 
half an hour on everything except the object of 
his visit and be seriously offended if you show 
signs of impatience. But all that is bound to 
wear off, and when Americans really get to know 
the French they will put up with their weaknesses 
—for every one of us has his own—and appreciate 
their great qualities. Meanwhile, I hasten to add, 








if Americans are sometimes irritated a trifle by 
certain unaccustomed conditions, they never show 
it. The tact of the men in control of the Ameri- 
can “bureaux,” and their care to avoid the slight- 
est ruffling of the French susceptibilities, are 
beyond all praise. 

At a time like this one sees the people of Paris 
at their best, for only the best elements remain. 
There has been a tremendous exodus during the 
last fortnight, and the population of Paris must 
be temporarily reduced by about one fourth. The 
railway stations have been an extraordinary sight, 
only to be compared with that which they pre- 
sented during the exodus of 1914. No seats can 
now be reserved and no luggage is registered. 
Tickets have to be taken in advance for a specified 
train, and there have been long queues of people 
waiting for hours to get them; a few days ago 
an acquaintance of mine had to wait at the Gare 
d’Orsay from six to eleven in the morning, and 
many people have had to wait longer. The pres- 
sure is now reduced, but it is still bad enough. I 
have always refused to wait in a queue for any- 
thing, for it is my firm conviction that nothing 
in life is worth it, and neither air raids, nor bom- 
bardments, nor even the remote danger of a 
German invasion of Paris will induce me to 
change the habits of a lifetime. Besides, when 
one has Paris “dans le sang,” to desert her in the 
hour of danger would seem like deserting one’s 
mistress. But the wealthy and fashionable quar- 
ters of Paris are deserted, and one would imagine, 
as one walks down the avenues that stretch from 
the Palace de |’Etoile, the Boulevard Malesherbes 
or the Avenue des Champs-Elysées and its abut- 
ting thoroughfares, that it was the end of August 
instead of the beginning of April. Only the 
tender green of the spring foliage corrects the 
impression given by the long rows of shuttered 
windows. The well-to-do have been joined in 
their exodus by the casual inhabitants of Paris, 
those that have come here from the country to 
earn a living, especially domestic servants, em- 
ployees of dressmakers and milliners, and so on. 
As the press is forbidden to publish any details 
about the air raids or the bombardment, gro- 
tesquely exaggerated reports about their effects 
have been circulated in the provinces, and panic- 
stricken families in country towns and villages 
have implored their relatives in Paris to return 
home at once. But the real Parisian peuple 
remains, as in 1914. 

The popular attitude is also the sare as in 
1914, rather pessimistic and quite philosophical ; 
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pessimistic, that is to say, in the general and 
somewhat inaccurate sense of the term. The 
newspapers preach the duty of blind confidence, 
but the naturally skeptical Parisian, who has 
heard this duty preached for nearly four years 
and has observed that blind confidence has not 
been justified by events, turns a deaf ear. With 
his innate good sense he recognizes too that his 
feelings about events can have no influence on 
them. He is inclined to fear the worst, but at 
the same time he is firmly resolved to make the 
best of it. He knows that the French people and 
the French soldiers have done their utmost to 
secure success and that, if success be not achieved, 
“tant pis.” This war has made me doubtful 
about the advantages of education, for all through 
it the “uneducated classes” have shown that they 
possess much more good sense than their “bet- 
ters,” and have kept their heads much more 
successfully. The palm for unreason must cer- 
tainly be given to the “intellectuals,” who have 
talked more nonsense than any other class. One 
rarely hears among the people, for instance, the 
hysterical cant that so many newspapers have 
published about the air raids and the bombard- 
ment. Some journalists, whom one would never 
have suspected of religious fervor, have denounced 
the “sacrilege” involved in bombarding a church, 
thereby attributing to the Germans the amazing 
feat of taking an exact aim from a distance of 
seventy miles. The Parisian public, on the con- 
trary, is not disposed to make too much of inci- 
dents which, deplorable as they are, are trifles in 
comparison with what is going on at the front. 
The Parisians do not like being bombed and 
bombarded, but they take their risks coolly as 
inevitable consequences of war and feel that there 
is something indecent in shrieking at the death 
of a few score civilians in plain clothes at a 
moment when thousands of civilians in uniform 
are falling at the front. I sympathize with their 
attitude, for I have never been able to understand 
why the life of a man becomes of no value the 
moment he is dressed in blue or khaki. 

On one point popular opinion in Paris is very 
definite: this must be the last offensive of the 
war. The traditional good sense of the Parisian 
people tells them that if the German attack is 
repulsed it will be more than ever plain that no 
military solution is possible. An article by M. 
Jean Longuet in the “Populaire” of March 30 
exactly expressed the opinion of the vast majority 
of the people of Paris and of France. There is, 
he said, only one immediate duty, to resist the 


attack; but when it has been repulsed, the time 
will have come to negotiate. That the censor 
should have allowed such an article to appear 
without a word suppressed is in itself significant. 
It is the general opinion that the enemy is making 
his last desperate effort, an effort due to internal 
conditions in the Central Empires quite as much 
as to military considerations; if that effort fails, 
negotiations wili perforce be much more easy. 
Of course there are still people, especially in 
newspaper offices, who talk about continuing the 
war for any number of years that may be neces- 
sary to obtain a military victory, but few of them 
are to be found among the proletariat or the 
peasants—still fewer, I should suppose, among 
the men at the front. The old argument that 
if peace were made now there would be another 
war ten years hence, no longer has any effect. 
The reply is that it would be a less evil to have 
another war in ten years than to continue this 
war for ten years longer. Nobody here expects a 
peace which will establish the millennium or even 
an ideal peace from the democratic point of 
view, but again the good sense of the French 
man or woman of the people says that one cannot 
always have what one would like, and besides 
there is no guarantee that if the war goes on for 
several years longer the millennium will be any 
nearer. Peace at any price has very few advo- 
cates, in fact none; there is an irreducible mini- 
mum—Lord Lansdowne defined it in his first 
letter—but all beyond that is considered legiti- 
mate matter for negotiation. 

So thoroughly is this recognized by the peuple 
that certain jusqu’auboutiste pronouncements 
cabled to the French press from America have 
caused a certain uneasiness, although they have 
not destroyed confidence in the policy of Presi- 
dent Wilson, with which they hardly accord. 
Their authors evidently do not yet realize what 
this war means and, in particular, what it means 
to France. Peace with defeat will, of course, 
never be accepted, but President Wilson’s formula 
of “peace without victory” is not regarded wholly 
with disfaver. If all this sounds somewhat dis- 
couraged to Americans, they must remember what 
the French people have sacrificed in this war. 

The ordeal through which we are passing here 
makes it almost impossible to give one’s mind to 
anything but the war. But the other night, 
having been awakened by the alarm of an air 
raid at three in the morning, I began to read a 
book that had just come from the publishers, 
“Le Socialisme contre |’Etat” (Berger-Levrault, 
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Paris), by M. Emile Vandervelde, the distin- 
guished Belgian Socialist and President of the 
International Socialist Bureau. The title will 
astonish many people, for it is a common fallacy 
that Socialism is identical with “Etatisme”—why 
is there no English equivalent for that useful 
word? M. Vandervelde’s purpose is to combat 
that fallacy, which, as he admits, is shared by 
many Socialists or persons claiming that title. 
He has no difficulty in showing that the Socialism 
of Marx and Engels, for instance, far from 
being ¢étatiste, was exactly the contrary, for it 
aimed at the abolition of the state as we know it. 
If they admitted the conversion of certain serv- 
ices or industries, such as the railways, into state 
monopolies, it was only as a measure of transition, 
not as a final aim. And they never supposed that 
a state monopoly was Socialism. Many of their 
followers have even opposed all state monopolies 
as dangerous to the proletariat, on the ground 
that they paralyze the action of the working class 
and strengthen the bourgeoisie. M. Vandervelde 
admits the danger if, for instance, the employees 
of the state are prevented from organizing them- 
selves and arc deprived of the right to strike. The 
notion that Socialism can be brought about by the 
gradual absorption of production by the state or 
the municipalities—that, for instance, the munici- 
palization of the gas or water is a step toward 
State Socialism—is a delusion. A bureaucratic 
State Socialism such as is conceived by some of 
the leading members of the English Fabian 
Society would produce a servile community, in 
which the worker would be the “wage-slave” of 
a state official instead of a capitalist. To this 
conception, that of the organization of labor by 
the state, Socialism properly so-called opposes 
that of the organization of labor by the workers 
themselves, grouped in vast associations independ- 
ent of government. 

State control of industry has been so enor- 
mously extended by the war that this book is 
very opportune. That extension has been hailed 
by many Socialists as a triumph for their ideas 
and is feared by many opponents of Socialism for 
the same reason. It was necessary to demonstrate 
that these hopes and fears are alike mistaken, and 
M. Vandervelde’s demonstration is convincing. 
In fact state control of industry has greatly 
diminished the liberty of the workmen and ham- 
pered their collective action and it might easily 
be used to reduce them to complete subserviency 


and to make efforts at economic emancipation — 


more difficult than ever. It is a maxim of 


Social Democracy that the workers should aim 
at the conquest of political power, so as to obtain 
control of the state in order to get rid of it. 
For the “government of men” Socialism would 
substitute the “administration of things.” But 
M. Vandervelde shows that the conquest of polit- 
ical power alone will not be sufficient. One of 
the most interesting parts of his book is that in 
which he exposes the failure of political democ- 
racy and of the parliamentary system. It is a 
wholesome corrective to the notion that if Ger- 
many would only adopt the system of a govern- 
ment responsible to a parliament, all would be 
well. In fact, as M. Vandervelde shows, the 
people has very little more effective influence on 
the government in the countries called demo- 
cratic than in the others. Perhaps, as M. Vander- 
velde says, no country in the world is so com- 
pletely dominated by the financial interests as 
France, which has, in form, the institutions most 
nearly democratic of all the great nations, not 
excepting the United States. It is much to be 
hoped that this book will be translated into 
English, for it is quite the most valuable work 
of the kind that has appeared for a long time. 
It would be impossible to give in so small a 
compass, for the book is quite short, a clearer 
exposition of what Socialism means and does not 
mean. M. Vandervelde has an admirable style 
and makes his subject interesting to the least 
specialist of readers; the book is essentially a 
popular one. Incidentally it should do much to 
reconcile with the Socialists those revolutionaries, 
or “radicals” as I believe you call them in Amer- 
ica, who rightly dread the restriction of individual 
liberty that would result from a system df state 
monopoly. The difference between Socialists and 
Syndicalists in France is chiefly one of method, 
and there is every sign of a rapprochement be- 
tween them due to the disgust of the younger 
Socialists with Parliamentarism and with the 
étatiste tendencies of some of their leaders, who 
are much nearer to the Italian “Reformists” and 
the English Fabians than to the International 
Socialist party. A scission between these bour- 
geois Socialists and the adherents of revolutionary 
Socialism seems sooner or later inevitable. In 
any case, revolutionary Socialism is likely to be. 
stronger than ever after the war and, whether 
one agrees or not with its principles and aims, it 
is desirable to know what they are. That knowl- 
edge can be obtained without difficulty from M. 
Vandervelde’s book. 


Paris, April 9, 1918. 


Rosert DELL. 
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The Determinants of Culture 


CuLTure anp ErHno.ocy. By Rober: H. Lowie. 
Douglas .C. McMurtrie, New York; $1.25. 


There was a time within the memory of men 
still living when the barely discovered presence 
of “primitive man” was made the occasion for the 
most elaborate theories of racial differences, of 
social evolution and social reform. ‘ The slender- 
est factual basis was made to carry the most 
imposing superstructures of speculation, in which 
patriotism of skin, hair, and language, tribal 
bias, and the desire to gain or maintain certain 
economic advantages were blended in the most 
fantastic manner with half-baked and _half- 
digested data of cephalic indices, of skull sutures, 
of brain weights, and of cultural stages. These 
were the days when Gobineau flourished, when 
Chamberlain, Woltmann, and Wirth burned 
incense before an idol of their own making 
called the Aryan, and when a sanctimonious 
hypocrisy insisted on taking upon itself “the 
white man’s burden’’—at so much per cent. 

By its own weight and impetus the thing 
became, in the course of time, a frightful nuis- 
ance. Honest and reputable ethnologists were 
as afraid of a generalization as of leprosy. Prof. 
Franz Boas, for example, than whom there is 
none greater in the field of ethnology, after a 
lifetime of research has ventured to put forth 
generalizations covering less than three hundred 
scanty pages. Yet while scientific ethnologists 
were chary of generalizations, others with the 
meagerest ethnological information came forth 
and presented to an expectant world the awful 
spectacle of the passing of the great race, or 
put to us the terrible query: race or mongrel? 
Unbiased thinkers will therefore be more than 
grateful to Dr. Lowie for having come out 
bravely and stated in popular language the exact 
limits within which any generalizations in ethnol- 
ogy can safely be made, given the present state of 
our knowledge concerning primitive man. 

Dr. Lowie briefly discusses three of the 
unilateral interpretations of culture-—the psycho- 
logical, the racial, and the environmental—and 
comes to the sound conclusion that culture or 
civilization cannot be interpreted in terms other 
than itself. Neither the geographical environ- 
ment, nor the biological structure of the race, 
nor the fundamental and general characteristics 
of the mental processes can account for the rise 
and continuation of civilization. If geographical 
environment is to account for it, how is it that 
the same geographical environment gives rise to 





two different civilizations? If race is to account 
for it, how is it that a race as different from the 
white as is the Japanese has shown itself capable 
of taking over all the civilization of the white 
man and improving on much of it? Or how 
account for the fact that the white race itself, 
although biologically the same for the last two 
thousand years, has shown such wide and enor- 
mous changes in civilization? To speak of devel- 
opment or evolution in this connection is verbiage. 

What, then, does determine culture? Dr. 
Lowie realizes the difficulties in the way of any 
attempt at an analysis of the determinants of 
civilization, and his conclusions are given cau- 
tiously. He brings forth in explanation what 
might be called the principle of cumulative incre- 
ments. A very slight advantage of speed or 
originality or alertness or elasticity, given the 
complicated set of factors on which it has to 
work, will result in a very imposing structure. 
Given a certain group which possesses an indi- 
vidual who, by accident or by design, happens to 
have produced a better tool than was ever pro- 
duced before, that tool used by other individuals, 
with whatever additions they may have to make, 
will in the course of time result in a tool of 
greater versatility and effectiveness. It follows 
that the more people there are using such a tool 
the greater will be the additions made to it, the 
more it will be perfected, the more it will accom- 
plish, the greater the control it will give to its 
owner, and the greater are his possibilities of 
producing more and better tools. And civiliza- 
tion is chiefly a question of tools. It is easy to 
see now how ail the other factors, which up till 
now were made singly to carry the responsibility 
of causing civilization, can find their place in 
such an explanation. If race has anything to do 
with civilization, it probably works in the manner 
suggested by McDougal in the investigation car- 
ried on by the Cambridge Expedition on the 
Torres Straits natives; namely, that “primitive” 
communities produced fewer great men than civ- 
ilized communities. The main body of the people 
remains the same in both, except that at the upper 
end of the civilized scale there are more “geniuses” 
to get things started and furnish those small 
increments which, when piled up over a large 
period and by many people, give us civilization. 
A closer look into the matter however will show 
us that it is not necessary to assume racial differ- 
ences to bring forth such a proposition. ‘“Primi- 
tive” communities are much smaller in numbers 
than civilized communities ; hence they will neces- 
sarily furnish, on the one hand, a smaller per- 
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centage of unusual variations—of great men—and 
on the other, the work of whatever great man 
there be has a smaller area on which to work and 
the results will necessarily be more meager. 

So also with the physical environment. A very 
small difference in rainfall and water supply, in 
sunshine, in accessibility, in soil productivity, in 
mineral deposits may make or mar a civilization 
at a time when the tribe is absolutely dependent 
on any of these factors. All it needs is a push, 
and the logic of events will do the rest. And 
finally, if mental processes should get the slightest 
kink in them, due to one accident or another, and 
prevent the meeting of an important situation, or 
the utilization of certain resources, the group is 
doomed ; while another group with no such kink 
will go on and establish a civilization. It is 
perfectly evident, then, how overwhelming a role 
is played by accident in the origin of civilizations. 
The single factors which determine them are too 
vast, the combinations too numerous, not to give 
hostages to chance. 

The trouble with the unilateral explanations of 
culture is that they are too naive, too elementary. 
They do not see far enough; they get lost in the 
contemplation of the foundations. Hence they 
never explain civilization ; they never get that far. 
They are like the scientist who would explain a 
Greek temple as so many nomadic ions and elec- 
trons, or a man engaged in the beef-packing indus- 
try as so much protoplasm and so many chromo- 
somes. Neither explanation tells us what a Greek 
temple is, or why the man is engaged in the 
business of beef-packing rather than that of drying 
prunes. And it is not electrons and chromo- 
somes which make one civilization different from 
another, but temples and dried prunes. 

As a sort of an “aside” for those too much 
wedded to the notion of racial superiorities and 
inferiorities, Dr. Lowie gives a lengthy chapter 
on primitive family nomenclature. This is an 
ironical comment on those who maintain the 
simplicity. of the mental processes of primitive 
man. Latin syntax or modern “classical” political 
economy cannot compete with the complicated 
machinery of savage relationships. I do not know 
whether Dr. Lowie intended this chapter to be 
viewed in this light, but it could not help but 
occur to me while I was reading his book. 

People who live under the influence of racial 
antipathies do not read books on ethnology, no 
matter how good thcy are. And so, unfortunately, 
Dr. Lowie is writing for a packed audience, which 
will not fail to give him hearty applause. 


Max Sytvius HANDMAN. 


Sense and Nonsense 





Tue ResuiLpinc oF Evrops. By David Jayne 
Hill. Century; $1.50. 
AMERICA AFTER THE WAR. 
Jurist.” Century; $1. 


Although the war has started an avalanche of 
historical apologia and special pleading of one 
sort or another, discussion about the functions 
and purpose of the state has been amazingly 
infertile. Practically all that has been written 
on political theory in the United States, for 
example, has been a fairly dispassionate analysis 
of the German theory of the state, which has 
trailed off, usually, into a splutter of invectives 
that successfully becloud thought. The attempt 
at any really honest intellectual examination of 
first principles has been mere lip service; 
it has been much easier to reflect the emotional 
warmth of partisan anger. That excuse was 
tempting, for no discipline is more formidable 
than that involved in thinking out conceptions of 
the state. What is called political science is 
largely mythology. Nearly every other science 
has to a great extent emancipated itself from 
its primitive vagueness by sharply limiting its 
field of application and by devising its own 
method and its own set of terms, each of which 
has a constant and clearly defined meaning. But 
political science is still in the nebulous stage 
where sociology, legal history, and quaint bits of 
metaphysical jargon jostle in splendid confusion. 
The reason why the Prussian theory of the state is 
so clearly articulated is that it is not, in reality, 
a theory of the state at all. It is nothing but an 
appendage to philosophical and historical, and 
even religious, theories which often are mere 
ingenious and intricate systems devised to justify 
an already existing exploitation. 

It is gratifying, then, to find Mr. Hill writing 
about first principles with such admirable clarity 
and good temper. “The Rebuilding of Europe” 
is an honest attempt to paint two conflicting con- 
ceptions of the state against a genuine, rather 
than a partisanly selected, historical background. 
And the gist of his argument is simplicity itself: 
his book is a long and detailed attack on the 
theory of absolute sovereignty. He shows how 
the early Roman Empire was in one aspect an 
attempt to form a society of nations wherein the 
members had certain obligations to the union as 
a whole. This conception ran directly counter to 
dynastic ambition, and when medieval Europe 
emerged, it emerged as a congeries of independent 
nations free to attack each other at their own 
pleasure. The Holy Alliance was the attempt— 


By “An American 
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in many ways successful—to preserve the unlim- 
ited right of princes to subdue and control their 
own people, and to hurl their nation as a whole 
against any other nation whenever they might 
think the pastime worth while. This childish 
conception of absolute sovereignty is far from 
being a mere relic of medievalism, nor would it 
be fair to say that only Germany clung to it. 
What, as Mr. Hill points out, was Rousseau’s 
“la volonté generale” but the old medieval theory, 
with the people instead of the prince playing the 
role of hero? In 1914 even democracies accepted 
the absolute sovereignty theory, although they 
were never so blatant in their profession of it as 
Germany. It was considered painfully archaic 
to say that the king could do no wrong, but it 
was not even questioned that the state could do no 
wrong. National interests had inalienable rights; 
they were limited only by opposing rights—which 
might or might not be stronger. Only war could 
determine. This anarchy Mr. Hill calls Europe’s 
heritage of evil, although he might as truly have 
called it the world’s heritage of evil. But the 
bitter experiences of four years of codperative 
warfare have made the theory of limited sov- 
ereignty extremely popular with democracies. The 
necessity for common action has revived the 
ancient concept of public right, so cheerfully flung 
overboard by the Realpolitiker. Under the pres- 
sure of events it is coming to have some of its 
ancient validity. In fact, one of the deepest 
meanings in this conflict is, shall the idea of abso- 
lute sovereignty survive? The whole possibility 
of any future league of nations goes to ruin unless 
this idea of absolute sovereignty be destroyed. 
When Germany, cither by military defeat, by 
revolution, or by a real change of heart due to 
the disillusion of this war, agrees to limit her 
sovereignty in those respects where it clashes with 
public international policy, the war will have 
been won. And Mr. Hill is fair enough to admit 
that the Germans do not cling as pertinaciously 
to the theory of absolute sovereignty as they did 
four years ago. The voice of reason is not silent 
even in Central Europe. But it seems to be pretty 
effectively muffled. Even at this late date the 
Imperial Chancellor can calmly announce to the 
world that the relations between Russia and Ger- 
many are a purely private affair between those 
two. The accredited spokesmen of Germany can 
still talk as if everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business—but their own. It must be admitted 


that this cheerful defense of international anarchy 
comes today chiefly from Germany. 


We hear 


none of it in Russia, little of it in England or 
America or even in France, where the national- 
istic spirit is probably stronger than in any other 
country in the world. It is principally in Ger- 
many that public men still talk as if they were 
living in the dark ages. Yet the irony of events 
is mocking their words. For all their braggadocio, 
even the Germans have come to see that a first- 
class power can no longer be self-sufficing. At 
the very moment when they announce that their 
unlimited right to act as a sovereign state cannot 
even be discussed, they dream of an alliance with 
other states which they call “Middle Europe.” 
And at the very moment their Junkers are loudly 
proclaiming that international law no longer 
exists, they are berating Prince Lichnowsky 
because he had the indiscretion to point out that 
Germany had not been overscrupulous in observ- 
ing it. It is an impossible game. Some day 
Germany will realize that she cannot have it 
both ways, just as the nations opposed to her 
have already begun to realize that there is no 
security for any nation except common interna- 
tional security. Future historians will say that 
Germany was the worst sufferer from her own 
doctrines. Mr. Hill’s sensible argument is well 
summed up in this quotation: 

In its dynastic sense the word must be eliminated 
from the vocabulary of international politics. For 
democracies the word sovereignty in its absolute sense 
has no meaning. What remains of it and all to which 
constitutional states can lay claim is merely the right 
of a free and independent nation to exist, to legislate 
for itself, to defend itself, and to enter into relations 
with other similar states on the basis of juristic 
equality, under principles of international law which 
respect its inherent rights as free constitutions respect 


the rights of the individual persons who live under 
them. 


Now to turn from Mr. Hill’s sound argument, 
which has vision but which avoids being just 
visionary, to the little volume by “An American 
Jurist” is to experience a shock. It is so pathet- 
ically and ridiculously reactionary and stupid 
that at first one is inclined to believe it a bur- 
lesque. For example: “The alliance, or, if 
preferred, the present codrdination, of America 
with the Entente powers, is entirely fortuitous; 
it is pursuant to no treaty, or even international 
conversation. . . All such alliances are at best but 
temporary.” Again: “To enforce Belgian neu- 
trality is not the primary reason why America 
engaged in the war against Germany, nor is the 
violation of the spirit of American democracy the 
real reason.” And later, so that the point wort 
be missed: “It is to be feared that the American 
proclamation of democracy as a universal prin- 
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ciple of government is disquieting to those of our A Statesman Sacrificed 

own allies whose régime is aristocratical, if not 

absolutely monarchical. It takes no note of the real Tue Lire or Sm Cuartes Dicks. iy Stephen 
strength of European aristocracies at the present Gwynn and Gertrude M. Tuckwell. Macmillan; 


time. Lord Northcliffe has evidently detected 
this danger, for he has announced that America 
is not now fighting for democracy. . . In order to 
abolish monarchy in Europe it will be necessary 
to uproot the whole social order of all European 
states except Switzerland. An American propa- 
ganda for democracy outside of America is there- 
fore inexpedient, as it tends to shock and alienate 
the aristocratic classes in the various countries of 
the European allies of America. . . Americans 
should bear in mind that it is not absolutely impos- 
sible that in some circumstances France may yet 
become a monarchy and join some future league of 
the kings.” Incredible, you say. But there is more 
to come. “Whether the future Government of 
Russia, as it shall be ultimately reorganized, may 
not take exception and umbrage to the speedy 


recognition by America of the Revolution remains - 


to be seen.” And after the war? Well, “the 
real test” will come “when politicians begin their 
mischievous appeals for total disarmament and 
for the neglect of our war defensive with the 
hope of capturing a discontented and impover- 
ished people. If democracy passes through the 
ordeal safely, proves conservative, and continues 
to exhibit an intelligent and elevated political 
outlook, discarding the coming socialistic program 
of extreme political demagogues, the republic will 
be safe for a long, a conservative, and an interest- 
ing future.” There is really no need of quoting 
further; unless one saw it in black and white, it 
would seem utterly impossible that such senile 
stupidity could be published and read seriously 
today. Yet it is probably true that the author— 
who ought some day to be glad that he remained 
anonymous—considered that he was writing a 
shrewd and well balanced argument against the 
tender-minded shibboleths of our time: democ- 
racy, the league of nations, socialism, the elimina- 
tion of war, progressive disarmament, free trade, 
and so on. That is the pity of it. It is a joke, 
of course, but a rather sorry joke for the millions 
of young men who are going through the ordeal 
by fire so that a somewhat different and somewhat 
more rational international system may emerge. 
They are hardly fighting to make the world safe 
for this kind of international anarchy, which 
seems so agreeable to the prejudices and unyield- 
ing perversity of unteachable old men. 


Haro_p STEARNS. 





$10. 

“The Life of Sir Charles Dilke” comes as a 
reminiscence of one of the keenest personal trag- 
edies of the nineteenth century. The case of that 
unfortunate statesman belongs among those Falls 
of Princes by which the medieval imagination 
was taken captive, or the human documents on 
which Meredith based his novels. The clearest 
intellect, the widest intelligence, the greatest 
political imagination among the ministers of 
Gladstone’s government of 1880-5, sharing with 
Chamberlain the hope of the party and recog- 
nized as almost certainly the successor of Glad- 
stone in its leadership, on the eve of supplement- 
ing his great personal force by marriage to the 
most brilliant woman in England, Sir Charles 
Dilke stumbled into one of the pitfalls which 
society maintains as evidence of its good inten- 
tions. He was named as corespondent in a 
divorce case, sued for damages by the husband, 
and though the suit was dismissed in his favor, 
found no remedy in English judicial procedure. 
The only verdict that he could obtain from the 
courts was a “not proved,” and meanwhile public 
opinion had found him guilty. The forces which 
united against him are perfectly comprehensible 
in Victorian England—royal domesticity, official 
clericalism, bourgeois puritanism, journalistic sen- 
sationalism; the Queen, the government, the 
church, the press made a phalanx which no man 
could withstand. Against them he had only the 
loyalty of a few friends, of a constituency of 
workingmen, and of the woman who married 
him in the face of popular clamor—Mrs. Mark 
Pattison, whose youthful portrait George Eliot 
drew in Dorothea Brooke. Thenceforth he was 
relegated to the outer circles of public life, a 
phenomenon in Parliament like Charles Brad- 
laugh, the man who came back, or who like 
Bacon refused “to go out in a snuff.” “The Life 
of Sir Charles Dilke” is a monument to the 
strength of character which carried him through 
a quarter century of failure without diminution 
of personal dignity, or active will to service, or 
generous interest in life, or sweetness of mind. 
It is also a record of public waste of precious 
resources that makes the true tragedy of Sir 
Charles Dilke a national one. 

For Dilke was one of the few men in the 
governing aristocracy of Britain who took their 
function seriously. He was able and willing to 
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give himself the arduous training necessary for 
such as are to bear authority in a modern com- 
monwealth. To the ordinary political education 
of an English university, with its forum for dis- 
cussion of public affairs, he added a personal in- 
spection of the British Empire which bore fruit 
in the book which first made him known, 
“Greater Britain.” He supplemented this grand 
tour with journeys to other countries, and made 
it a prime object to meet and study the men 
who held the reins of government in them. He 
even overcame the Englishman’s prejudice against 
knowing a language other than his own. 
Besides this he studied ceaselessly every sub- 
ject of importance thet came before Parliament 
in his many years of service: foreign af- 
fairs were his specialty, but in addition he was 
an expert in imperial defence both by land 
and sea; in local government and parliamentary 
procedure ; in trades-unionism, housing, industrial 
insurance, and land tenure; and no mean critic 
of the government of the difficult dependencies— 
Ireland, India, and South Africa. He got up 
every one of these subjects with an immense 
accumulation of facts and yet contrived to keep 
his general grasp firm and his view lucid. His 
speeches in Parliament and to his constituents 
were compact of information, authoritative state- 
ments. His pleasures were true recreations and 
subordinate to the great end of keeping himself 
fit for his work. The usual avocations of the 
aristocratic governing class, the barbarians, he put 
by without a regret. There is a scarcely tolerant 
smile behind the passage in his diary in which he 
records the efforts to make his chief, Lord Gran- 
ville, Foreign Secretary in the cabinet of 1880-5, 
attend to business: 


Late on Tuesday afternoon, May 23rd, Lord Gran- 
ville was in such a hurry to adjourn the House of 
Lords, and bolt out of town for Whitsuntide, that he 
let the French send off our Identic Note to the 
Powers in a form in which it would do much harm, 
although this was afterwards slightly altered. On the 
next day, Wednesday, the 24th, Mr. Gladstone brought 
Lord Granville up to town again, and stopped his 
going to the Derby, anc st 1:30 p. m. they decided to 
call for immediate Turkish intervention in Egypt. 


Sir Charles Dilke began public life in 1867, 
offering himself as candidate for Parliament from 
Chelsea. He wrote to his father on this occasion: 
“Though I should immensely like to be in Par- 
liament, still I should feel terribly hampered 
there if I went in as anything except a Radical.” 
In this speech he foreshadowed his future atti- 
tude, favoring reform in electoral machinery and 
distribution of representation, payment of Mem- 
bers of Parliament, universal suffrage, legal rec- 






ognition of trades unions, and direct taxation. 
On his election to Parliament, a year later, he 
broadened this platform to include practically the 
whole programme of political radicalism for 
the next half century. It gives one a sense 
of his extraordinary prescience merely to enumer- 
ate the causes of which he was an early, some- 
times the earliest, champion. In 1870 he insisted 
on complete freedom of national education from 
religious influence, and resigned the chairman- 
ship of the London Branch of the Education 
League because he would not accept the govern- 
ment’s compromise on this point. In the same 
year he replied to the stock objection to equal 
suffrage—that most women are against it—‘“You 
will always find that in the case of any class 
which has been despotically governed ‘ 
the great majority of that class are content with 
the system under which they live.” At the first 
meeting of the Land Tenure Association in 1870 
he declared in favor of taxing the unearned in- 
crement. In the same year he presided at the 
meeting of the Aborigines Protection Society. He 
was in favor of a large measure of local self- 
government, and so was ready to vote for Irish 
Home Rule as early as 1874. As to coercion of 
that unhappy country, he could not understand 
“how those who shuddered at arbitrary arrests in 
Poland, and who ridiculed the gagging of the 
press in France, could permit the passing of a law 
for Ireland which gave absolute powers of arrest 
and of suppression of newspapers to the Lord- 
Lieutenant.” In 1867 he proposed to extend the 
factory acts to all employment, and year after 
year discussed this subject so that Mr. Sidney 
Webb declared, “We can trust no one but Sir 
Charles Dilke in Parliament to understand the 
principles of factory legislation.” He saw with 
satisfaction the birth of the Labor Party after 
the Taff Vale decision against the trades unions, 
and rejoiced that “the difficulty of upsetting the 
judgment will nurture, develop, and 
fortify it [the party] in the future.” Although 
he became a master of parliamentary procedure, 
he confessed: “I was never favorable to the 
Parliamentary, and I was even hostile to the 
Party system,” preferring the direct intervention 
of the people through the referendum. 

In foreign affairs, as in domestic, Sir Charles 
Dilke maintained consistently the attitude which 
was characteristic of his radicalism. He was a 
sincere friend to small nationalities, the street 
named for him in Athens bearing witness to the 
gratitude of at least one of them. He was a 
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member of Mr. Gladstone’s government which in 
1882 intervened in Egypt to suppress the nation- 
alistic movement headed by Arabi Pasha, but he 
wrote: “I thought and still think that anarchy 
could have been put down and a fairly stable state 
of things set up without any necessity for a British 
occupation.” He was opposed to the Boer War, 
though holding that “when the country was 
seized by the war fever interposition was useless.” 
In the war of 1870 between France and Ger- 
many, he would have had England take the first 
step in the war against war: 


If Gladstone had been a great man, this war would 
never have broken out, for he would have nobly taken 
upon himself the responsibility of declaring that the 
English Navy should actively aid whichever of the 
two Powers was attacked by the other. This would 
have been the beginning of the international justice 
we are calling for. I do not blame Gladstone for not 
daring to do it, for it requires a morally braver man 
than any of our statesmen to run this kind of risk. 


To him, in common with most Englishmen, it 
appeared that France and not Germany was the 
attacking power, and the sentence in “Greater 


Britain” —“If the English race has a mission in. 


the world, it is surely this, to prevent peace on 
earth from depending on the verdict of a single 
man”—was written against Louis Napoleon. But 
later he would have changed its application. 
“Poor German Liberals,” he wrote, “who aban- 
doned all their principles when they consented to 
tear Alsace and Lorraine from France, and who 
now find themselves powerless against the war 
party, who say ‘What the sword has won the 
sword shall keep.’” And he quoted the words 
of an Alsatian deputy in the Reichstag in 1874: 


“Had you spared us you would have won the 
admiration of the world, and war had become impos- 
sible between us and you. As it is, you go on arming, 
and you force all Europe to arm also. Instead of 
opening an age of peace, you have inaugurated an era 
of war; and now you await fresh campaigns, fresh 
lists of killed and wounded, containing the names of 
your brothers and your sons.” 


He added: “The view of this Alsatian deputy 
is my view. I do not believe that might makes 
right.” In 1887 he wrote a brilliant survey of 
the relations of the six great powers which 
appeared first anonymously in “The Fortnightly 
Review” and later in book form as “The Present 
Position of European Politics.” He traced the 
beginning of the “reign of force” in Europe to 
the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine in 1871, but 
he showed how that system was developed with 
England’s connivance by the Treaty of Berlin in 
1878. He believed that the cup which the rulers 
of the nations were even then holding to the lips 
of their crucified peoples might still pass from 


them. Yet his words, those of a statesman whom 
his countrymen elected in their puritan pride to 
dishonor, have the pathetic ring of Cassandra 
prophecy. In 1876 he had noted in Parliament 
one great difficulty in the way of fair dealing 
among nations—secret diplomacy. “This Europe 
is probably mined beneath our feet with secret 
treaties.” In 1908 he noted another—the press: 


We are so confident in our own profound knowledge 
of our wish for European peace that we hardly realize 
the extreme danger for the future which is caused by 
all suggestion that we bave succeeded in isolating 
Germany, or are striving to bring about that result. 
The London articles written in violent support of a 
supposed alliance did the harm; and to anyone who 
keeps touch for himself of Continental opinion the 
harm was undoubted, and tended to produce several 
undesirable results. 


One scarcely wonders at finding Sir Charles 
Dilke devoting much of his time in his last years 
to problems of imperial defence. 

The quotations given above serve to identify 
Sir Charles Dilke as a radical in the full force 
which the term could bear in the years of his 
active life. Indeed some of his utterances ring 
like those of Mr. Sidney Webb or Mr. Arthur 


Henderson in 1918. It is difficult therefore to 


recognize Sir Charles Dilke as an aristocrat of 
the aristocrats. In his athletic tastes, his fencing, 
his rowing, his riding; in his artistic preferences 
for fine prints, paintings, porcelains; above all in 
his fastidious selection of books and society his 
essential quality appears. Personally he had little 
in common with the Victorian Liberalism with 
which he was associated in politics. His diaries 
have been edited with much discretion, but one 
divines a certain scorn for all its leaders, includ- 
ing Gladstone, with the exception of Chamber- 
lain. Of the literary-social quality of his age, 
of that tolerant gregariousness which Viscount 
Morley details so delightfully in his “Recollec- 
tions,” Dilke had nothing. 

In truth, Sir Charles Dilke was little of a 
Victorian Liberal. The opposition between him 
and his age went deeper than the circumstances 
which set him under its ban. He had standards 
in matters other than sexual morals—in art, in 
living, in government. It is said that the finest 
portrait of him was that of his ancestor, Sir 
Thomas Wentworth, who died in 1551. This 
reversion to type was not merely physical: in 
mind and taste Sir Charles Dilke was a man of 
the Renaissance. He was a belated product, 
fashioned after the model drawn by Sir Thomas 
Elyot in his ““The Book named the Governour,” 
written in 1531 for the education of such as 
should bear authority in a “weale publike.” 
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Especially does this Renaissance quality appear 
in Dilke’s mastery of the field which interested 
him intensely, that of foreign affairs. The Euro- 
pean situation at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was a reproduction of the Italian at the close 
of the fifteenth, in both a delicate balance of 
power depending on an infinite number of details 
social, political, personal. Sir Charles Dilke was 
the only Englishman of his time who learned this 
situation, as Lorenzo dei Medici learned his—who 
took pains to know all the facts, and who refused 
to guess at the answer. One can imagine what 
he suffered from the spectacle of the intricate 
European machine mishandled by such men as 
England appointed to this service—from the indo- 
lence of Lord Granville, the frothy ineptitude of 
Gladstone, the cynical stupidity of Lord Salis- 
bury. He saw England renounce her ideals at 
the Congress of Berlin, drift through sheer blun- 
dering into the greatest and least excusable preda- 
tory act of modern political history in Egypt, and 
then fling away her only means of safety in such 
a mode of life by the cession of Heligoland to 
Germany. Not only did Dilke know the facts of 
his world; he took pains to learn the personal 
factors of the problem. Like a chess player he 
studied his opponents’ faces and minds, and saw 
their characters reflected in their play. He was 
the intimate friend of Gambetta; Herbert Bis- 
marck was often his guest; he visited the old 
Chancellor. His account of a visit to Russia in 
1870 reads like the notebook of a Florentine 
ambassador of the Medici in its swift appraisal 
of the men in the game. 

In this control of the personal element of 
diplomacy Sir Charles Dilke had the enormous 
advantage of his birth and training. Professor 
Veblen in his recent book on “The Nature of 
Peace” takes not a little delight in pointing out 
how the affairs of the world in the present crisis 
have fallen into the hands of the “underbred 
common run” who have efficiency and force. He 
points out that this is “not a gentleman’s war.” 
True. The “underbred common run” fight the 
war with a technical thoroughness beyond any- 
thing the aristocrat has conceived. Apparently 
they cannot make peace. With an undoubted 
will to peace the democracies of the world can 
only assert their efficiency by making war. They 
have no means of sure communication with each 
other, no system of guarantees by which the first 
steps toward peace can be taken in mutual confi- 
dence. Proletarians and Labor Parties make 
tentative approaches toward each other through 
proclamations from Nottingham, conferences at 


Stockholm, and negotiations at Brest-Litovsk. 
Capitalists, in whose supernational selfishness we 
had so much relied, hold secret parleys at Zurich ; 
but to distrust of the foreigner is added the 
mutual distrust of classes at home, and such 
abortive efforts toward peace end in misunder- 
standing, repudiation, and prohibition. The 
tragic fact of the world today is that the nations 
have lost contact with each other and are fighting 
like blind men in the dark. No wonder that 
Lord Lansdowne remembers that diplomacy was 
a gentleman’s game, and urges plausibly that 
gentlemen be called back, to retrieve at the 
council table the errors which they made there. 

It was against such errors that Sir Charles 
Dilke warned his countrymen. As we have tried 
to show, he was preéminently a statesman of the 
transition, 

Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 
The old world of aristocratic privilege he tried 
his best to bury, beginning with the civil list of 
the royal family. The new world of democracy 
he tried to assist into being by every means which 
the radical midwifery of the time afforded. He 
realized that the internal democratic upheaval in 
every country constituted one strong temptation 
to dying autocracy to save itself by throwing the 
world backward a century or two. His peculiar 
value lay in the fact that by the use of all the 
resources of the old diplomacy, the transition 
might have been accomplished without the terrific 
catastrophe of universal war. The freedom of 
communication with the governing classes of the 
world which he possessed as an aristocrat, the 
trust in the people which he held as a democrat, 
supremely fitted him for this task—a democrat 
with training and discipline and standards, an 
aristocrat whose only defence of privilege was 
noblesse oblige. To a discerning spectator in the 
House of Commons during the years from 1890 
to 1909 the destiny of the nation and indeed 
of the world was represented, not by the front 
benches of government and opposition, not 
by Gladstone and Campbell-Bannerman and 
Asquith and Lloyd George, nor by Balfour and 
Chamberlain and the Cecils, nor yet by Redmond 
and Dillon, Keir Hardy and John Burns, but 
by the quiet white-haired figure, in his seat below 
the gangway, always present, always ready, 
always powerless. There is the tragedy of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s career, the tragedy of his country 
and of the democratic world—the triumph of the 
unfit. 


Rosert Morss Lovett. 
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Treland’s New Writer of Fiction 


A Munster Twiicst. 
Tue THRESHOLD oF Quiet. By Daniel Corkery. 
Stokes; $1. and $1.50. 


It seems as if the circumstances of Irish life 
were not favorable to the development of the 
novel. Ireland has failed so far to produce a 
novelist worthy to rank with the best of her 
poets and dramatists, and we know that the great 
novels of the world’s literature have been written 
out of conditions very different from those which 
prevail here. To explain the process of literary 
evolution which has resulted in success in the most 
difficult and exacting forms of literature, and 
relative failure in the easiest and most amorphous 
—there is a task for our critics and historians. 
The short story, open or disguised, is the invari- 
ably successful medium of Irish fiction, and it is 
noteworthy that Mr. James Stephens, our great- 
est living writer of fiction, has not yet essayed 
the novel proper. “The Crock of Gold” and 
“The Demi-Gods” are masterly elaborations of 
the method of connecting a series of unrelated 
incidents with a group of central figures. The 
episodes are in themselves independent of the 
narrative as a whole, although the genius of the 
author raises them high above the level of the 
commonplace stories of conventional humor and 
sentiment, which are the stock in trade of so 
many popular Irish story-tellers. 

Mr. Daniel Corkery was known only by his 
occasional contributions to Irish periodicals until 
1917, when he published his first book, “A 
Munster Twilight.” This interesting collection 
of short stories at once showed that the author 
was entitled to more serious attention than is 
accorded to the average Irish story-teller. Writ- 
ing on the subject of ““The Peasant in Literature,” 
Mr. Corkery has defined the bulk of our popular 
Irish peasant literature as “real in the non-essen- 
tials and very untrue in the essentials,”- In his 
“Munster Twilight” he fulfills the conditions 
implied by that judgment upon his predecessors. 
The book must be classed with Padraic Colum’s 
“Wild Earth” and Synge’s “Riders to the Sea,” 
two works excepted by Mr. Corkery from the 
criticism quoted. Mr. Corkery is as close to the 
spirit of “The Shadow of the Glen” and of “The 
Playboy of the Western World” as an identical 
feeling and intuition can bring him. He knows 
his Cork and Kerry as Synge knew the hills of 
Wicklow and West Kerry and the Aran Islands, 
and he reveals the people with the same harsh 
humor that gives its savor to the writing of the 





dramatist. “The Lady of the Glassy Palace” 
and “Vanity,” for example, treat of death in a 
manner which was described as “brutality” in 
Synge, but is in reality a manifestation of revolt 
in both authors against the conventionally lach- 
rymose pathos of the “pleasant” playwrights and 
story-tellers. ‘The Wake” also may be com- 
mended to those who desire something more 
true than the jocosities of Lover, or the Dick- 
ensian variations upon deathbed themes which 
are accepted by so many people as the only possible 
alternative. Mr. Corkery can evoke the grim 
humor, as well as the pathos, of this hackneyed 
situation by the simple but difficult process of 
being perfectly honest. This story of the indis- 
cretion produced by whiskey in a mourner who 
refers to the composure of a non-existent corpse, 
the wake being for a son who has died in 
America—well, one thinks with a shudder of the 
pleasantries which the older novelists would have 
perpetrated. It is hard to say what is the more 
admirable, the restraint of Mr. Corkery, or his 
skill in pathetic observation. 

The most conventional (though admittedly in 
the new Irish convention) of Mr. Corkery’s 
stories is the first, ““The Ploughing of Leaca-na- 
Naomh,” which has been most favorably men- 
tioned by the reviewers, captured, as usual, by 
what they deem “awfully Celtic.” It is just 
such a story as Dermot O’Byrne might have told, 
in his enthusiasm for the quality of mysticism and 
highly colored imagination which fascinated and 
impressed him in Gaelic Ireland. But Mr. 
Corkery has opportunities and powers denied to 
the outside observer, and in every other chapter 
of this book he shows that he can use them. 
“The Return” is as grotesque and weird as any- 
thing in Lord Dunsany’s “A Dreamer’s Tales,” 
but is at the same time informed by an element 
of Irish humanity which has consistently escaped 
the latter writer. So long as he preserves this 
faculty Mr. Corkery will not be in danger of 
risking his talent in such sterilities as mar the 
later work of Lord Dunsany. 

“The Child Saint” and “The Breath of Life” 
are well written, but do not come up to the high 
level of the volume as a whole, the level which 
marks it off from its companions, where we expect 
to find such things. Not since “The Land” was 
published has the relation of the peasant to the 
soil been so finely expressed in prose as in 
that almost inarticulately emotional story, “Joy,” 
which recounts the return to a rich farm of an 
old man who had been forced off the poor land 
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he loved into the city. “The Spanceled” is 
another notable chapter, which inevitably suggests 
Synge in its challenging tragedy, developed with 
the directness and economy of means shared by 
both writers. On the other hand “The Cry” 
could have been conceived only by Mr. Corkery, 
who shows himself capable, indeed, of interpret- 
ing “the peasant in literature.” In the end we 
come, as the author himself designed, to the half- 
dozen episodes related in “The Cobbler’s Den.” 
In a sense these brief comedies and tragedies of 
the people are the most striking pages in “A 
Munster Twilight.” Since we learned to know 
the Old Philosopher in “The Crock of Gold,” 
and Patsy McCann in “The Demi-Gods,” no 
more delightful group of human beings has lived 
in Irish fiction than Maggie Maw, the Blind 
Man, and John Ahern, in whose cobbler’s shop 
they congregate for argument and gossip. The 
effect of that incredible instrument the “con- 
nopium” on Maggie Maw’s hearers and upon the 
reader alike will suffice to prepare for the equal 
pleasure of the succeeding stories. The “con- 
nopium” lingers in the mind like the lumps in 
the porridge of the Old Philosopher. Fortunately 
it occurs in the first of a series of charming inci- 
dents, thereby gaining by priority where the 
advent of successive pleasures might have obscured 
it in the memory of the hasty reader. 

Now Mr. Corkery has given us a novel which 
critics and public agree in accepting as the most 
noteworthy work of fiction produced in Ireland 
for many years. “The Threshold of Quiet” was 
written before “A Munster Twilight,” but the 
author was wise to offer the slighter work to the 
public first, even at the risk of being expected to 
repeat himself in what will be regarded by the 
majority of readers as his second book. To count 
upon any resemblance between the two is to pre- 
pare for a disappointment, but few intelligent 
readers will refuse the author the careful atten- 
tion which his previous volume entitled him to 
expect. Having gained the ear of the public by 
the direct charm and appeal of that work, he 
now proceeds to unfold a leisured narrative, in 
the confident belief that we are sympathetically 
inclined to allow ourselves to be immersed in the 
quiet stream of provincial life so near and so 
dear to him. Connoisseurs of the picturesque 
phrase, the cultivators of literary plots—not plot- 
holders, but held by plots—will be rebuffed by 
Mr. Corkery’s disconcerting indifference to the 
demand for the dialectics of dialect, and for 


“a good story.” The substance of his novel is 
as tenuous as anything in the later works of 
Henry James; his manner is as garrulous and 
expansive as that of Dostoevsky. But his sen- 
tences have not the corresponding subtlety which 
makes or mars Henry James, according to one’s 
fancy. “Swathed in relative clauses as an invalid 
in shawls,” is not the description that can be 
aptly applied to them. Mr. Corkery writes a 
clear and forceful prose as devoid of mannerism 
as it is free from cliché; his style is as fresh and 
personal as his conception of character. 
Reference has been made to the tendency of 
Irish fiction to resolve itself into a connected or 
unrelated series of episodes or incidents. The 
purveyors of humorous and sentimental novels 
for the libraries alone profess to tell a homogene- 
ous story, and they are rewarded by a popularity 
denied either to the nouvelle, as such, or to the 
prose work of James Stephens. Although Mr. 
Corkery has shown in “A Munster Twilight” 
his ability to visualize the dramatic or humorous 
episode, his novel is innocent of all such effects. 
So completely has he emancipated himself from 
the common practice that one can easily imagine 
the impatient admirer of Katharine Tynan, Jane 
Barlow, George Birmingham, or Seumas Mac- 
Manus turning aside from “The Threshold of 
Quiet,” with a complaint that it lacks incident, 
as it lacks a plot. It tells no story like “Spanish 
Gold” ; it relates no scenes of country life, in the 
comic or sentimental manner of Jane Barlow and 
Seumas MacManus; it eschews the amiable ideal- 
izations of Katharine Tynan. If a recent parallel 
be sought it will be found, strange to say, in 
“A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man.” 
Not that the morbid retrospection and analysis 
of Mr. James Joyce have their counterpart in the 
work of Mr. Corkery; but both writers have 
given their books the inchoate form to which the 
Russian novelists have reconciled us. The former 
has written a savage and, to some minds, a 
shocking indictment of Dublin; the latter has 
gently drawn aside the curtain, and softly illumi- 
nated the quiet and obscure corners of Cork. 
One thinks of Chekhov and Dostoevsky while 
reading “The Threshold of Quiet,” for only in 
Russian literature does one find the portrayal of 
such secluded and uneventful lives as drift 
through these pages, as they drift through “The 
Cherry Orchard” or “Uncle Vanya.” The mys- 
terious death of Frank Bresnan broods over 
the, whole book; but it occurs at the beginning, 
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and is the occasion of no greater suspense in the 
reader than was Raskolnikov’s crime in Dostoev- 
sky’s masterpiece, for all Mr. Corkery’s skill in 
allowing the truth of suicide to crystallize slowly 
and shyly in the minds of the circle whose exist- 
ence is described. As in the case of “Crime and 
Punishment,” there is no attempt to exploit out- 
ward circumstance, and the story is almost purely 
cerebral, so carefully does the author restrict its 
movement to what is passing in the minds of his 
characters. When the book is closed all one has 
seen happening is the departure of Finnbarr 
Bresnan for America, after a hesitation as to 
whether he had not a vocation for the priesthood ; 
the tragic ending to the story of Stevie Galvin 
and his brother; the crossing of the “threshold 
of quiet” by Lily Bresnan when she finally feels 
free to enter Kilvirra Convent, renouncing life 
and the love of Martin Cloyne. Even these few 
dramatic moments are not developed, but just 
cause a slight stir of the deep waters of con- 
sciousness in which these lives are submerged. 
Yet only the most hasty reader will fail to 
succumb to the appeal of the book, which cap- 
tures the mind by its simplicity and sincerity, 
its absence of factitious interest. Mr. Corkery 
plunges us at once into the slow current of these 
lonely lives, whose struggle for peace and happi- 
ness is no less intense and moving because it 
takes place on a plane only discernible to the 
intimate comprehension of a writer whose eyes 
are fixed on the truth nearest to his own heart. 
The high lights of grand tragedy and the crude 
glare of melodrama do not light up these pages, 
steeped in tender and alluring half tones. As a 
genre. picture of provincial society in Ireland, 
“The Threshold of Quiet” is unique in its serious 
realism, from which the ugliness of naturalism 
has been eliminated without detriment to its fidel- 
ity. With a skill that amounts to genius Mr. 
Corkery avoids the falsity and mawkishness of 
the popular idealizations, while preserving the 
purity at which they aim. A great deal of careful 
pruning has gone to the creation of the mood 
in which it is poscible by the merest hints and 
suggestions to obtain effects which his contem- 
poraries have labored and spoiled. The religious 
note is particularly delicate and beautiful, spon- 
taneous and reserved, eloquent but never didactic. 
It is a remarkable first novel, and gives promise 
for the future work of Mr. Corkery, when he 
finds a theme worthy of his great powers of char- 
acterization and analysis. 


Ernest A. Boyp. 


The Two Magics 


By Edgar Lee Masters. 





TOWARDS THE GULF. 
Macmillan; $1.50. 


Mr. Masters is a welcome, though perplexing, 
figure in contemporary American poetry. Wel- 
come, because along with Mr. Frost, and perhaps 
Mr. Robinson and Mr. Sandburg, he is a realist, 
and because a vigorous strain of realism is so pro- 
foundly needed in our literature today—as indeed 
it has always been needed. Perplexing, because 
his relative importance, as posterity will see it, is 
so extraordinarily difficult to gage. Of his 
welcome there can be no question. There has 
been a disposition among poets and critics of 
poetry during the last three years to assume that 
the most important changes, or revolutions, taking 
place in American poetry at present are those that 
regard form. The Imagists and other free verse 
writers have found their encomiasts, and to them 
the renewed vitality of American poetry has in 
consequence been a little too freely ascribed. No 
one will deny that the current changes in poetic 
form—the earlier blind revolt, the later effort to 
mint new forms which shall be organic—have 
their value. But we should not forget that of 
equal and possibly greater importance has been 
the attempt of our realists to alter not merely 
the form of poetry but also its content. What 
Mr. Masefield and Mr. Gibson did in England, 
it remained for Mr. Masters and Mr. Frost to 
do in America. The influence of the “Spoon 
River Anthology” and “North of Boston” can 
hardly yet be estimated. That the Imagists did 
not share in this influence was perhaps merely 
an accident. There was nothing in the Imagist 
platform to prevent it. It simply happened that 
the Imagists were without exception lyric poets, 
or more specificaliy, poets in the decorative or 
coloristic tradition. While they were still ex- 
perimenting with new rhythms as the vehicle of 
expression for a gamut of perceptions and sensa- 
tions which differed from the traditional percep- 
tions and sensations of poetry only by being a 
trifle subtler and more objective, Mr. Masters 
and Mr. Frost, without so much as a preliminary 
blast of the trumpet, suddenly incorporated into 
their.poetry a new world—the world of the indi- 
vidual consciousness in its complex entirety. At 
the moment, this was a new conception of the 
nature of poetry. A poem was not to be a 
single jewel of colorful phrases, but the jewel in 
its matrix. Of such poetry, it is readily seen, 
the appeal would be not merely zsthetic, but 
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intellectual and emotional also—in the richest 
sense, human. The distinction between the poetic 
and the non-poetic vocabulary was broken down, 
a condition which has obtained conspicuously only 
in two preceding poetic eras, the Chaucerian and 
Elizabethan. The opportunity for a transfusion 
of vitality from our tremendously increased prose 
vocabulary to the comparatively small and static 
poetic vocabulary was unparalleled. New devel- 
opments of form were involved perhaps, but while 
the immediate effects of these were more obvious, 
it is to be questioned whether they were as far- 
reaching. It is safe to say that no poet now 
writing in this country has escaped the influence. 
In its healthily acrid presence it has been increas- 
ingly difficult for the prettifiers, the airy treaders 
of preciosity, the disciples of sweetness and senti- 
ment, to go their mincing ways. Most of them 
have felt a compulsion either to change tone or 
to be silent. 

In view of the importance of this influence, 
therefore, it is interesting to speculate on the 
nature and function of realistic poetry; and the 
work of Mr. Masters furnishes an excellent 
opportunity. To say that such work as this 
delights us, at its best, because it is human, is 
after all somewhat superficial. In a broad sense, 
even the most treble of dawn-twitters is human. 
But cleariy the pleasure it affords us is a different 
sort of pleasure from that afforded, say, by a 
lyric of Becquer or Shelley. It has, when it is 
good, a clearly recognizable magic ; but this magic 
is not quite of the same character as that we 
associate with “Kubla Khan” or “The Ode to a 
Grecian Urn.” Matthew Arnold in his essay on 
poetry was apparently insensible to this distinc- 
tion, for at least one of his famous touchstone 
lines belongs rather to the realistic than to the 
lyric category of magic. The line of Words- 
worth, “And never lifted up a single stone,” cer- 
tainly does not appeal, in any clear way, to the 
sense of beauty; its felicity is of a different sort. 
What precisely constitutes this second sort of 
verbal magic is in the present state of psychology 
perhaps impossible to analyze. At most we can 
perceive certain relations and distinctions. On one 
plane, the mechanism of the two is identieal : both 
depend for their effect on the choice of so sharply 
characteristic a single detail that a powerful 
motor reaction will ensue and complete the 
sensory pattern in its entirety. This is known 
as Pavlov’s law. But here begins the divergence, 


for while this might explain the quality of vivid- 
ness which is common to both, it appears to have 
no bearing on the fact that each sort. of vividness 
affects the reader in a specifically different man- 
ner. The first, or Shelley-Becquer type of magic, 
appeals to what is indefinitely called the sense of 
beauty ; the second, or Masters-Frost type, appeals 
perhaps to the sense of reality. These terms are 
deplorably vague. Our enjoyment of art is con- 
sequent upon the satisfaction of two kinds of 
hunger: hunger for beauty and hunger for knowl- 
edge. Let what the Freudians call an emotional 
complex be formed early in life upon the frus- 
trated first of these hungers, and we get a lyric 
or colorist type of artist; upon the other, and we 
get a realist. 

Mr. Masters is of the latter type, though there 
are traces in him of the former as well. The 
curious thing is that while he frequently mani- 
fests a vivid desire to employ the lyric kind of 
magic, he nearly always fails at it; his average 
of success with the realistic magic is consistently 
very much higher. He is essentially a digger- 
out of facts, particularly of those facts which 
regard the mechanism of human character. In 
the presence of richly human material—the suf- 
ferings, the despairs, the foolish illusions, the 
amazing overweenings of the individual man or 
woman—he has the cold hunger of the micro- 
scope. Curiosity is his compelling motive, not 
the desire for beauty. He is insatiable for facts 
and events, for the secrets of human behavior. 
Consequently it is as a narrator that he does his 
best work. He is essentially a psychological story- 
teller, one who has chosen for his medium not 
prose but verse, a tumbling and jostling and over- 
crowded sort of verse, which, to be sure, fre- 
quently becomes prose. Was Mr. Masters wise 
in making this choice? He is by nature extremely 
loquacious and discursive—it appears to be painful 
for him to cut down to mere essentials—and prose 
would seem to be a more natural medium for 
such a mind. But while he almost always fails 
to compress his material to the point where it 
becomes singly powerful, it is only the fact that 
he uses a verse form which compels him to com- 
press at all; and it is also clear that at his 
moments of keenest pleasure in dissective narra- 
tion he can only experience satisfaction in a verse 
of sharply accentuated ictus. It is at these 
moments that his work takes on the quality of 
realistic magic, the magic of vivid action, dra- 
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matic truthfulness, muscular reality. We are 
made to feel powerfully the thrust and fecundity 
of human life, particularly its animalism; we are 
also made to feel its struggle to be, or to believe 
itself, something more. It is in the perception 
and expression of this something more that Mr. 
Masters chiefly fails, not because he is not aware 
of it (he repeatedly makes it clear that he is, 
though net of course in the guise of sentimental- 
ity) but because at this point his power and 
felicity of expression abandon him. What emo- 
tional compulsion he has towards self-expression 
lies in the other direction. His temperament 
might be compared not inexactly to that of 
Hogarth, the Hogarth of “Marriage a la Mode” 
and “The Rake’s Progress” rather than of the 
caricatures. It is in the Hogarthian type of magic 
that he is most proficient. 

Is it certain however that this proficiency is 
sufficient to make his work enduring? There is 
no other poet in America today whose work is so 
amazingly uneven, whose sense of values is 
so disconcertingly uncertain. While in some 
respects Mr. Masters’s intellectual equipment is 
richer than that of any of his rivals, it has about 
it also something of the nouveau riche. Much 
of his erudition seems only half digested, much 
of it is inaccurate, much of it smells of quackery 
or the woman’s page of the morning paper. 
Much of it too is dragged in by the heels and is 
very dull reading. Moreover, this uncertainty— 
one might almost say unripeness—besets Mr. 
Masters on the esthetic plane quite as clearly as 
on the intellectual. To put it synzsthetically, 
he appears not to know a yellow word from a 
purple one. He goes from a passage of great 
power to a passage of bathos, from the vividly 
true to the blatantly false, from the incisive to 
the dull, without the least awareness. In “Songs 
and Satires” one passed, in bewilderment, from 
“Arabel,” remarkably sustained in atmosphere, 
vivid in its portraiture, skilful in its use of 
suspense, to the ludicrous ineffectuality of the 
Launcelot poem, in which many solemn events 
were unintentionally comic. In the new book, 
“Towards the Gulf,” one passes, with the same 
astonishment, from the utter falseness and pre- 
posterous anticlimax of the “Dialogue at Perko’s” 
to the intensity and magic of “The Widow 
LaRue.” This means of course that Mr. Mas- 
ters is not in the thorough sense an artist. He 
does not know the effect of what he is doing. He 


is indeed, as an artist, careless to the point of 
recklessness. It is as if a steam dredge should 
become pearl diver: he occasionally finds an 
oyster, sometimes a pearl; but he drags up also - 
an amazing amount of mud. His felicities and 
monstrosities are alike the accidents of tempera- 
ment, not the designs of art. Hasty composition 
is repeatedly manifest. Six months more of reflec- 
tion would perhaps have eliminated such poems 
as “The Canticle of the Race” (Mr. Masters is 
often in the hands of demons when he uses 
rhyme), “The Awakening,” “In the Garden at 
the Dawn Hour,” “Dear Old Dick,” “Towards 
the Gulf,” and two or three others; would have 
indicated the need for cutting and compression 
in most of the remainder; and would have dis- 
closed such verbal errors as “disregardless” and 
“forgerer”—trifles, indeed, but symptomatic. 
And yet on the whole one is more optimistic 
as to the future of Mr. Masters after reading 
his book than at any time since the appearance 
of “Spoon River Anthology.” Bad and good are 
still confounded, but in more encouraging pro- 
portions. From “Widow LaRue,” “Front the 
Ages with a Smile,” “Tomorrow is my Birth- 
day,” “Saint Deseret” one gets an almost unmixed 
pleasure. In these one feels the magic of reality. 
These poems, like “Arabel” and “In the Cage,” 
are synthesized; and it is in this vein that one 
would like to see Mr. Masters continue, avoiding 
the pitfalls of the historical, the philosophical, the 
pseudo-scientific. Will he yet learn to employ, 
as an artist, the selection and compression which 
in the “Spoon River Anthology” were forced 
upon him by the exigencies of the case? Will 
he continue at the same time to develop in psycho- 
logical richness and in his sense of the music of 
sound and the balance of form? . Whether 
he does or not, we already have reason to be 
profoundly grateful to him. His influence has 
been widespread and wholesome. We are badly 
in need of poets who are unafraid to call a spade 
a damned shovel. And a good many of us are 
too ready to forget that realistic magic is quite 
as legitimate in poetry as lyric magic, and quite’ 
as clearly in the English tradition. If art is the 
effort of man to understand himself by means of 
self-expression, then surely it should not be all 
ghosts and cobwebs and soul-stuff. Mr. 
Masters reminds us that we are both complex and 


mortal. ConrapD AIKEN. 
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Reénter Literary Burlesque 





Tue Hartequinape: An Excursion. By Dion 
Clayton Calthrop and Granville Barker. Little, 
Brown; $1.25. 


The five “episodes” in Messrs. Calthrop and 
Barker’s engaging fantasy are five glimpses into an 
alleged history of the Harlequin tradition. First 
we see Mercury, Momus, and Charon crossing 
the Styx (“the most interesting place in spiritual 
geography”) and setting out to find runaway 
Psyche—beginning on an Olympian Saturday 
“the longest week-end on record.” For the second 
scene proves to be a fifteenth-century Italian pan- 
tomime, in which the gods, having had some two 
thousand years te acquire histrionic proficiency, 
reappear respectively as Harlequin, Clown, and 
Pantaloon, with Psyche long since found and 
now turned into Columbine. Skipping Pierrot 
and Mr. Rich his Harlequins, the gods are next 
playing valet, rustic squire, and lawyer in an 
eighteenth-century English comedy of manners, 
which Psyche, as a chambermaid fresh from the 
country, deflects into reality—or romance, accord- 
ing to your view. Finally (westward the stars 
of drama!) the down-at-heels divinities, reduced 
to begging for stray réles, come to the “old” 
Ninety-Ninth Street Theatre, New York—more 
exactly, “Number 2613 of the five thousand 
Attraction Houses controlled by the Hustle Trust 
Circuit of Automatic Drama”—only to watch 
a rehearsal from which gramophones labeled 
“Arthur” and “Grace” have quite banished the 
buskins. It is too much for Clown, who sets his 
troupe atumbling in the good old way and with 
that magic dissolves the automatic theatre in red 
fire. Then we are back at the Styx: it is Monday 
morning on Olympus. 

All of which, of course, makes no very schol- 
arly contribution to the literature about the 
Harlequin tradition. Had it been meant to, for 
that matter, it would doubtless have been elab- 
orated as a pageant like “Caliban.” 

But there is another, and if more slender a 
finer, tradition of the English stage to which 
consciously or unconsciously ““The Harlequinade” 
makes a very genuine contribution—the burlesque 
- of literary fashions and technical means. From 
Bottom the Weaver and “The Knight of the 
Burning Pestle” to the Deputy Sub-Inspector of 
the New York and New Jersey Division of the 
Hustle Trust Circuit may seem a far cry. 
And the landmarks between are rare enough, 
a few more than “The Rehearsal” and “The 
Critic” before Victorian taste mistook parody for 


burlesque and encouraged countless punning trav- 


esties, now justly forgotten. Within our day, 
however, the stage has seen more frequent revivals 
of the real burlesque spirit, as when Mr. Shaw 
tilted at the Shakespeare halo in “The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets” and pilloried the critics in 
“Fanny's First Play,” or when Mr. Barrie 
reduced the problem formula to absurdity in 
“A Slice of Life.” Our revues mostly incline to 
the easier course of parody; yet they have helped 
laugh away the worst excesses of the dance craze, 
the “Follies” once burlesqued themselves and the 
movies together, and one will not soon forget 
Bert Williams’s version of “Androcles and the 
Lion.” There is health in an art that can laugh 
at itself. And there must be some justification 
for Drama League enthusiasm in a period whose 
commercial theatre indulges literary burlesque. 
The best stage burlesque satisfies two demands, 
which easily become contradictory: it must estab- 
lish intimate relations with the audience, and it 
must never betray any consciousness of its own 
humor. “The Harlequinade” achieves intimacy 
with a running commentary on its action by an 
announcer, the ingenuous fifteen-year-old Alice, 
who is very much in earnest about the whole mat- 
ter and who is continually interrupted, checked, 
or corrected from the other side of the proscenium 
by her fond Uncle Edward. Between them they 
score some shrewd hits on the fashionable audi- 
ence that arrives late (“Some of ’em always late,” 
Uncle Edward tells Alice. “It’s their dinner.’’), 
that improves the intermission (during which 
Uncle Edward himself sends out for a pint), and 
that has certain pronounced tastes (“Uncle, the 
rest of it isn’t a very nice story. Will they 
mind?” “They? ‘They’ll like it all the better.” 
Or again: “And don’t gabble. This ain’t the 
metaphysics, which they can’t abear. This is 
facts. They respect facts.”) But at no time 
does either of these slip out of character or appear 
as other than an anxious, businesslike manager. 
And the players themselves ‘keep properly 
within the frame thus set up. The skeptical 
philosopher who refuses to credit his senses when 
he comes to the Styx, the archaic mummery of 
the pantomime, the preposterous point of honor 
in the high comedy, even the extravaganza of the 
automatic rehearsal—all are veriest reality to the 
actors. When the Sub-Inspector says to Clown, 


“Young man, if this were a performance, you would 
be dealt with by our esthetic policewoman. Vulgar 
comments made in public upon works of art are now 
an indictable offence,” 


Clown’s interruptions have not been vulgar; they 
have been tragic. And it is not horseplay but 
tragic necessity for Harlequin to leap upon the 
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pink, croaking gramophones on their green stands. 
This rehearsal scene, which is really a play within 
a play within a play, is quite in the Villiers- 
Sheridan tradition. 

It is also entirely in tradition that the rehearsed 
piece itself should be less funny than the dia- 
logue of the onlookers. “Love: a Disease” 
(author—“Number Two Factory of Automatic 
Dramaturgy; Plunkville, Tennessee”) is much 
thinner stuff than “A Slice of Life” and might 
in fact have come from the racing pen of Mr. 
Stephen Leacock. There is more sting in the 
gossip about Theodor B. Kedger, who had “made 
good” manipulating “wood-pulp potatoes, syn- 
thetic bread, and real estate” before he purchased 
all the theatres (“both of the Variety and of the 
Monotonous kind”), bought up all the drama- 
tists “with their copyrights present and future,” 
paid all the actors to stop acting (“which was in 
some cases a needless expenditure of money”), 
annexed all the Cinema and talking-machine inter- 
ests, and began to experiment “in the scientific 
manufacture and blending of drama.” Finally— 


no less than twenty-three factories dot the grassy 
meads of America. The work is done by -clerks em- 
ployed at moderate salaries for eight hours a dav. 
For the cerebration of whatever new ideas may be 
needed, several French literary men are kept in chains 
in the backyard, being fed exclusively on absinthe and 
caviare sandwiches during their periods of creative 
activity. No less than forty different brands of drama 
are turned out, each with its description stamped 
clearly on the can. 


“Do the public like the stuff?” asks Clown. 
“They’ve got to like it,” replies the Deputy 
Sub-Inspector. “They get nothing else.” 


CLARENCE BritTeEN. 








An Imagist Novel 


Honeycoms. “Pilgrimage,” III. By Dorothy M. 

Richardson. Knopf; $1.50. 

What happy intuition told the author of 
“Pilgrimage” to issue the book in these short 
installments? The process, you find as you read 
this volume, the third of the series, has been 
almost exactly timed to your capacity of assimila- 
tion. The sweetish-sour style and the strange, 
sensitive representations ofa young English girl’s 
impressions of her life are an acquired taste. 
“Pointed Roofs,” with its flickering scenes of the 
German school where the girl goes as governess, 
was too insubstantial to stir the mind. “Back- 
water” might even have repelled you with its 
close sultry prison of the home to which she 
returns. But “Honeycomb” suddenly clarifies 












what the author is trying to do. Her idiom 
suddenly seems familiar, and the novel slant at 
which she looks on life captures your imagination 
as a genuine artistic creation, and not as that 
trick which it might have seemed. 

The particular idiom and vision of this writer 
are the same as those of the makers of imagist 
verse. Miriam, the girl, sees the world as a 
stream of sensed pictures, in hard clear outlines, 
where the form is more significant than the con- 
tent. In “Honeycomb” she is the governess in 
the English country house of a commonplace 
middle-class family. Nothing happens, outside of - 
the children’s lessons and a trip or two to town, 
except the arrival of quasi-smart people for a 
week-end. This is not, however, what happens 
to Miriam’s vivid feeling. People, house, and 
furnishings dissolve together and then flow back 
to her in intense forms and colors, exciting or 
depressing the reflections of her brain. The story 
is of her-quick impressions and the racing stream 
of her inner thoughts, her puzzles and desires. 
Her contact with people, with social forms, with 
everything around her are contacts with some- 
thing alive, hurting her, doing something to her. 
It is not the objective facts that make up her life, 
but these intensely felt pictures of what goes on 
around her, and her own wondering mind, jump- 
ing from idea to idea as, restless and rebellious, 
it tries to burrow its way out of its squirrel-cage 
into reality. Nothing could be more uncannily 
real than these quick chains of thought which run 
through Miriam’s mind. Once you have accli- 
mated yourself, you find in this flow between 
sensed outer picture and inner reflection the very 
quality of experience, caught with a’ precision that 
makes you marvel. At least, it is the very fibre 
of sensitive youth, with its despair of happiness 
and its scorn of the grubbing world. 


She toiled along feeling dreadfuiily tired; the sounds 
of her boot soles on the firm, sand-powdered _ 
mocked her, telling her she must os 
victoria came along and in it a delloate "old gentleman 
who had a large empty house with deep quiet rooms 
and a large sunny garden with high walls, and wanted 
some one to be singing and happy till he died, she 
would go. . ey would share the great secret, 
dying of ha piness. People ought to be able to die of 
happiness if they were able to admit how happy they 
were. If they admitted it aloud th would pass 
straight out of their bodies, alive; unhappiness was 
the same as death, not suffering; but letting suffering 
make you unhappy—curse God and die, curse life, that 
was letting life beat you: letting God beat you. God 
did not want that. No one admitted it. No one 
seemed to know anything about it. People just went 
on fussing. 


And a “sensed picture” or two: 


Her eyes caught the clear brow and smooth inno- 
cently sleeked dark hair of a man at the other end of 
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All the other forms were standing or moving in the 
gloom; standing watchful and silent, the ae i 
stems of their cues held in rest, shifting and moving 
and strolling with uncolliding ordered movements and 
little murmurs of commentary after the little drama— 
the sudden snap of the stroke breaking the stillness, 
the faint, thundering roll of the single ball, the click 
of the concussion, the gentle angular losion of 
pieces into a new relation and the breaking of the 
varying triangle as a ball rolled to its hidden destina- 
tion held by all the eyes in the room until its rumbling 
pilgrimage ended out of sight in a soft thud. 

It must have been passages like this that caused 
Wells to refer to Dorothy Richardson’s novel 
as futuristic. Certain passages, like Miriam’s 
walk on Regent Street, are pure imagism, exactly 
as the poets write it: 

Flags of ement flowi ve cl 
ques oad aien faintly polished, hoghe =! 
drawing away—sliding into each other. . . I am 

art of the dense clean paving stone. . . sun- 
it; gleaming under dark winter rain; shining under 
warm sunlit rain, sending up a fresh stony smell . . . 
always there . . . dark and light . . . dawn, steal- 
me . 
But “Honeycomb” is not verse masquerading 
as a novel. It is an honest narrative, searching, 
living—fantastic only to those who cannot feel 
these very modern ways of looking at the world. 
The author has simply had the audacity to tell 
her story of this sensitive girl, neither child nor 
woman, from the attitude and with the values 
that those gifted young poets feel who have made 
us recognize in their naive, cool vision of beauty, 
and in their sense of flowing life, new vistas of 
our own. And she has had the genius to make 
out of her few materials a book of beauty and 
truth. It is nat only the very essence of quivering 
youth, but of youthful femininity. “Sex” there 
is none. To Miriam men are scarcely more than 
a distant earthquake registered on the seismo- 
graph of her wonder and perfect uncomprehend- 
ingness. It is women who are real to her and 
intrigue her—the shimmering loveliness of the 
fair German girls, the marrying sisters at home, 
Mrs. Corrie and her gay friends from London. 
Yet Miriam is saturated with the vague, hidden 
sense of unawakened virginity. There is the 
tense shrinking from life and yet the ardor for 
life, the air of standing, half-contemptuously but 
stirred, before a closed door, on the other side of 
which is an obscure, not even imagined happiness. 
This writer knows the cruelty of life as well as 
the high, clear, clean, fresh, fair things, for which 
her Miriam has so intense a love. I wonder if so 
completely feminine a novel as “Pilgrimage” has 
ever been written. 


RANDOLPH Bourne. 





III. With an English translation by W. R. 
Paton. The Loeb Classical Library. Put- 
nam; $1.50. 

This third volume of the Greek anthology 
contains “the declamatory and descriptive epi- 
grams” of Book IX, and seems to be richer in 
the former. But if anything were needed to 
prove that even at their most rhetorical moments 
the Gree’: had the poetic evocative word, this 
collection declares it. Even the epigrams from 
the “Stephanus” of Philippus, which were writ- 
ten in the rhetorical period, are rich in forceful 
clarity. And the inscriptions for cups, paintings, 
bas-reliefs, and baths, with which the volume 
concludes, are especially pregnant. Such is the 
nameless lyric line: “The Graces bathed here, 
and to reward the bath they gave to the water 
the brightness of their limbs.” Mr. Paton’s 
translation is a happy one; and while it might 
be desirable to have such a volume as this show 
more evidences of scholarly interest, this simple 
and lovely presentment of the epigrams is a valu- 
able addition to the classical library. 


Tuere Is No Deatu. By Richard Dennys. 

Lane; $1.25. 

The ancient superstition which forbids speak- 
ing ill of the dead is a most ungenerous handicap 
for critics who face the vast output of posthum- 
ous verse. Moreover, the friends who fondly 
publish these pale lyrics are wont to confuse a 
man’s character with his literary attainments. 
The present volume is no exception. It is pre- 
ceded by a preface that reads like a funeral 
eulogy. The man there presented seems to have 
been an interesting person, if only because he was 
privileged to work with Gordon Craig in Flor- 
ence. But the verse itself shows neither the 
sensitive artist nor the keen philosopher. It has 
a kind of stereotyped sweetness, but little music, 
and it is quite barren of the startling phrase that 
is the true poet’s lightning. “It was. . . the 
world with its duties and conventions that mainly 
vexed his spiritual nature,” writes the author of 
the prefatory note. “People offended; people 
requiring answers to their letters . uae 
verse does not betray a spiritual nature so lightly 
scratched, but that may be because it seems to be 
quite lacking in any spiritual quality. It is such 
verse as might easily be written by any young man 
whose education and comfortable living permitted 
him to appreciate his pleasant hours. It is mark- 
edly the production of youth, for it echoes youth’s 
sweet melancholy, plays smilingly with despair. 
The dignity of death cannot of itself be expected 
to enhance the simple artifice of the amateur. 
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A Suort History or Discovery: From 
the Earliest Times to the Founding of Colo- 
nies on the American Continent. By Hendrik 
Willem van Loon. McKay; $1.50. 


Dr. van Loon has written and drawn that 
rare thing—a real book about real events for real 
children. Both in the prose, which is at once 
simple and rich, and in the posterish drawings, 
done in colored inks with a match, there is style, 
spirit, charm, and a genuine and unobtrusive 
humor. The book is nowhere tainted with the 
self-conscious sophisticating patronage which has 
infected so much of contemporary juvenile litera- 
ture, and only once or twice does it stray 
into the palpably “improving.” Yet it contains 
much accurate and interesting information which 
the child will not find in his school histories, 
presented with a running commentary of wise 
observation and seasoned reflection. The author 
meets his reader easily, as man to man, and tells 
his story so naturally that he communicates his 
own enthusiasm for the muse of history, whom 
his colleagues of the textbooks are smothering in 
documents. He concludes with a gentle satirical 
dig at the Puritans and their college, where “by 
attending lectures, with great patience and indus- 
try I gradually learned to draw pictures with a 
fair amount of success.” One closes the book 
wishing he had continued his narrative into recent 
times and shown us the romance of polar explora- 
tion; one desires his picture of Andree’s balloon, 
his comment on Dr. Cook. 

In a foreword “to all grown-ups” (in which 
all children will take delight) Dr. van Loon 
offers his book as “an historical appetizer.” 
Happy that adult who refreshes a jaded palate 
with this cocktail: he may be tempted to let the 
subsequent repast include the author’s more ambi- 
tious efforts in Dutch history and navigation. 


Le Morte Dartuur or Sir THOMAS 
MAtory AND Its Sources. By Vida D. 
Scudder: Dutton; $3.50. 


The title might well indicate a typical erudite 
product of research, heavily weighted with foot- 
notes and intended for a few special students. 
But from the nature of the author’s previous 
work we are not surprised to find that the book 
“makes no claim to explore new territory, but 
it hopes to fill the modest function of guide to a 
lovely country which is too rarely visited except 
by pioneers.” After the years of minute research 
by many scholars “it would seem,” says Miss 
Scudder, “that the time is ripe for interpretive 
study.” To the general reader who knows King 
Arthur and his Table Round only through Ten- 
nyson and perhaps through occasional ventures 
into Malory himself, this study will prove a gate- 
way to the vast and fascinating territory that lies 





beyond. A mere summary of the research of the 
last half century in this field is badly needed. 
But Miss Scudder has given us far more than a 
mere summary. She has given us insight into the 
meaning of Malory’s redaction, both as a social 
document and as a work of art. And in tracing 
Malory’s complex sources she presents a fresh 
and significant revelation of the whole life of the 
Middle Ages. Miss Scudder possesses a method 
and point of view which have been all too little 
represented in the past generation of American 
scholarship. But there are signs of a speedy 
return, at least in aim if not at once in accom- 
plishment, to this method, which is so character- 
istic of French criticism. Miss Scudder’s book 
is, then, not only a fascinating guide for the 
general reader; it is a model for a more enlight- 
ened and humane scholarship. 


THE Preswent’s ConTROL OF FOREIGN 
Revations. By Edward S. Corwin. Prince- 
ton University Press; $1.50. 


The prominence assumed by questions of for- 
eign policy since Woodrow Wilson went to 
Washington has prompted one of the professors 
of politics at Princeton to bring together in a 
small volume the main historical incidents illus- 
trating the powers of the President in the diplo- 
matic field, together with the most instructive 
discussions which these incidents have aroused. 
Of the three parts into which the book is di- 
vided, one reproduces the historic debate of 
“Pacificus” (Hamilton) and “Helvidius” (Mad- 
ison) in 1793, and another an almost equally 
important discussion by Senators Spooner and 
Bacon in 1906; in the third the author considers 
at some length the agencies of diplomatic inter- 
course, the making of treaties and executive 
agreements, and the President’s powers in rela- 
tion to war-making. The problems discussed are 
mainly such as-have arisen from (a) the insuffi- 
ciency of the provisions of the Constitution, 
without construction, to afford the national gov- 
ernment its putative complete sovereignty in the 
handling of foreign affairs, and (b) the fre- 
quent overlapping of the powers bestewed by 
the Constitution upon Congress, the Senate, and 
the President. “The gaps in the con- 
stitutional delegation of powers to the national 
government, affecting foreign relations, have been 
filled in by the theory that the control of foreign 
relations is in its nature an executive function 
and one, therefore, which belongs to the Presi- 
dent in the absence of specific constitutional pro- 
vision to the contrary.” The difficulty arising 
from overlapping of powers has been ‘met by 
attributing to the respective holders of such 
powers full constitutional discretion in their dis- 
charge—in other words, by converting a legal 
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complication into a question of practical states- 
manship, to be solved by negotiation and com- 
promise. The author’s analysis of the constitu- 
tional restrictions upon the President's control of 
our foreign policy, notwithstanding the enormous 
growth of that control since 1789, is especially 
worthy of mention. The treatise is so heavily 
documented as to become practically a commen- 
tary on a series of texts—presidential messages, 
congressional debates, judicial decisions, and dip- 
lomatic correspondence. Its form is therefore 
hardly such as to appeal to the general reader. 
Yet one may venture the hope that our awakened 
interest in foreign affairs and foreign policy will 
bring books of this character into hands that in 
other days would hardly have been open to re- 
ceive them. 


A History or Arcnuirecrure. By Fiske 
Kimball and G. H. Edgell. Harpers; $3.50. 


This is the first of a series of handbooks on 
the fine arts prepared, in the words of the pub- 
lishers’ announcement, “with reference to class 
use in the higher institutions of learning, and 
they also provide authoritative, comprehensive, 
and interesting histories for the general reader.” 
Their raison d’étre dwells largely in the fact 
that by reason of archeological researches during 
the past twenty years, and the changed temper 
of criticism toward the fine arts in their relation 
to the evolution of civilization, most existing 
textbooks on these subjects are now relatively 
obsolete. An examinaation of this history of 
architecture would appear to justify the claims 
made for it by the publishers. It is a work of 
scholarship free from tediousness, pedantry, or 
special pleading, full of detailed information, yet 
with perspective values kept well in hand. The 
index, glossary, and bibliographical notes are full 
and specific ; the periods are well summarized and 
their chronology tabulated; the text illustrations 
are numerous and well selected, including a grati- 
fyingly large number of clearly rendered cross 
sections and plans. 

Because the book deals with architecture in all 
its important manifestations from prehistoric 
times to the year of Our Lord nineteen hundred 
and eighteen, the necessity for compression, and 
even for repression, was imposed ; but the authors 
have performed their task so well that the sense 
of this is seldom apparent, and never painfully so. 
Like all skilled performers they do their difficult 
feats smiling. The book must have been a hard 
one to write, but it is easy to read. 

The portion of the book which deals with the 
Middle Ages (Chapters VI-IX) is the work of 
Mr. Edgell. It embraces a survey of Christian 
architecture from early Byzantine to the dawn 
of the Renaissance. The author succeeds in 


making clear the various phases of that evolution 
which culminated in the most superb temples to 
a Living God the world has ever seen. The fact 
that the theatre of this evolution—what Mr. 
Cram calls “Heart of Europe’—is today the 
place of Armageddon, and that the finest of these 
masterpieces, Rheims and Amiens, are under fire 
by German cannon, gives a particular poignancy 
to the reading of this part of the book. 

One looks with especial interest to the résumé 
and appraisement of American architecture; here 
the critical faculty is fatally apt to betray its 
limitations of vision, for a mist of familiarity 
renders the present far more obscure than any 
past which has left recoverable images. This 
chapter, the work of Mr. Kimball, begins very 
properly with the Maya architecture of Yucatan. 
‘The author discusses the Toltec and Aztec 
remains in Mexico and devotes a paragraph to 
Peru, with its magnificent and mysterious ter- 
raced strongholds of a vanished and voiceless 
civilization. The widely different phases of 
Colonial architecture are well described, traced 
each to its source, and their characteristics intel- 
ligently differentiated. The Classic Revival 
receives in turn some attention, while the 
remainder of the essay is given over to the 
discussion of our later and latest architectural 
phases from Richardson to Frank Lloyd Wright. 
One rejoices in a view of the Woolworth Build- 
ing from an unusual angle, though that beautiful 
obelisk would be represented as a matter of 
course. But it warms the critical heart to find 
justice done to Sullivan, in a very true and 
penetrating analysis of his unique contribution 
to an architecture of democracy; and it was both 
just and gracious to include in even this brief 
history of American architecture the name of 
Harvey Ellis, who although he wrote his name 
scarcely at all in stone and iron, aroused to 
thought and to endeavor so many young men in 
the Middle West. It may be said that the author 
acquits himself with credit in this essay, and brief 
as it is there is no better résumé of American 
architecture extant. 


Cuitp WELFARE IN OKLAHOMA. An 
Inquiry by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for the University of Oklahoma. 
Direction of Edward N. Clopper. Pub- 
lished by the Committee, New York; 75 cts. 


This inquiry proves to apply not only to local 
conditions in the state of Oklahoma, but to 
problems of current national importance. In 
this country the great mass of laws governing 
the welfare and protection of children is practi- 
cally uncorrelated, is full of discrepancies and 
loopholes, is about as unstandardized, in fact, as 
any group of laws that you will find. There 
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is a growing feeling among those concerned with 
progressive legislation that specialization must 
cease and codperation begin, and that to be effect- 
ive the laws of each state should be brought 
together in a children’s code. Four states have 
already done this, but without sufficient previous 
study of existing conditions and administration. 
In Oklahoma, however, a state-wide survey has 
been made of all the conditions governing child 
welfare, and the reports of the investigators are 
now published in one volume. They cover the 
fields of public health, recreation, education, child 
labor, agriculture, juvenile courts and probation, 
institutional care of children, home finding, poor 
relief, parentage and property rights; and a 
chapter is added on the administration of the 
existing laws. Among the most interesting recent 
findings are those dealing with the problem of 
farm tenancy. But the really interesting feature 
of the book is that it constitutes the first state- 
wide survey of the kind that has been made in 
this country, and thereby sets a notable precedent 
for action in other states. 


PEACEFUL PENETRATION. By A. D. Mc- 
Laren. Dutton; $1.50. 


Long before 1914 the world was aware of 
a well planned and cleverly directed campaign 
for the extension of German influence in both 
European and non-European countries. Mer- 
chants, commercial travelers, bank employees, 
journalists, missionaries, travelers, teachers, 
clerks, waiters—these were but some of the 
agents employed in the grand propaganda of 
Deutschtum. An immediate object was the 
expansion of industry and trade, especially 
through the stimulation of a taste and a Jemand 
for German-made goods. But there weve other 
and deeper purposes. German “Kultur” was to 
be planted throughout the world; minor states 
and peoples were to be drawn into the orbit of 
Germany; the national life of great countries 
like England and the United States was to be 
honeycombed with alien influences; commercial 
and cultural penetration was to be made to pre- 
pare the way for political influence. The scheme 
was largely the work of the Pan-Germans. But 
the Kaiser himself was behind it. ‘Thousands 
of your fellow countrymen,” he declared to his 
people on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Empire, “are liv- 
ing in all parts of the world; German wares, 
German knowledge, German business energy 
traverse the ocean. The earnest duty, then, 
devolves upon you to form a strong link with 
this Greater Empire, binding it to the Empire 
at home.” Since the outbreak of the present war 
the insidiousness of the work of the advance 
agents of the Wilhelmstrasse has been revealed 


from many quarters, and the extent and charac- 
ter of the German efforts to prepare the world 
for German dominance have been a continual 
source of astonishment. In his “Peaceful Pene- 
tration” Mr. McLaren, an Australian who lived 
for many years in Berlin, gives a very good, 
although admittedly but partial, account of these 
efforts. He tells us that his book would have 
been written had there been no war, because he 
had long been studying, in Australia and else- 
where, the workings of the German propagandist 
machine; the war, he says, revealed to him and 
other observers a good many things, but con- 
firmed more. After a crisp discussion of what 
peaceful penetration is and means, he writes in 
an interesting way of the “sleuth-hounds” 
employed in the Imperial espionage, and espe- 
cially of the founder of the modern German secret 
service, Stieber. He describes the actual work- 
ings of the German agents in the British domin- 
ions and elsewhere, and gives an extended, and 
unfavorable, estimate of the German as a colo- 
nist. In a brief chapter he tells what Germany’s 
“pressing to the East” means for Australia. The 
book cannot be characterized as profound; in 
some aspects it is decidedly superficial. Yet it 
is commendably temperate and it states in an 
interesting way many facts of great moment 
which, if not new, are at least unfamiliar to a 
large part of the reading public. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROTESTANT 

REFORMATION. By Lynn H. Hough. The 

Abingdon Press; 50 cts. 

PROTESTANTISM IN GERMANY. By Kerr 

rs MacMillan. Princeton University Press; 
1.50. 


Both books contain series of lectures delivered 
during 1917, a four-hundredth anniversary year 
in Lutheran annals. The first, a sketchy, brochure- 
like book of four chapters, is an easy-flowing 
narrative of overdrawn generalities about the 
Reformation, spending its space to show that the 
sixteenth century opened with the individual sub- 
merged because of the prevailing ecclesiastical 
attitude and closed with the individual having 
emerged to assert his “place in the sun” —Luther’s 
achievement. The second, the L. P. Stone 
Foundation lectures at Princeton, in its introduc- 
tion makes the modest claim to be the only work 
in English covering the development of the 
territorial system of Lutheran Church govern- 
ment. This development from the Reformation 
ideal of the universal priesthood of believers to 
the conviction that it was the duty of the layman 
to receive religion, like sanitation, from above, 
is intelligently and interestingly traced, first in 
Luther’s own thought, then more fully in the 
thought of the leaders of the following centuries. 
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The entering wedge for this development was 
Luther’s belief that individual Christians did not 
have equal rights in the conduct of church affairs, 
but differing rights according to the estate in 
which God placed them. Of course God had 
placed the prince at the top! 

The author of this book however fails in 
appreciation of the social factors that interplay 
in all religious movements—as, for instance, his 
undervaluation of the social significance of the 
Peasants’ War, in which Luther directed con- 
cerning the Peasants, “Stab, beat, and strangle 
them, whoever can.” Likewise, his conclusion 
that had the German states taken the superior 
Calvinistic system of church government, abso- 
lute monarchy could not have developed, reveals 
a strange lack of consideration for the social 
milieu that led to the divergent characteristics 
of Lutheranism and Calvinism. His derogatory 
statement that “most modern German theology 
is not theology but psychology,” bespeaks his 
dearth of interest in the psychosociological as a 
force in religious and historical development. 


Disasters: and the American Red Cross 
in Disaster Relief. By J. Byron Deacon. 
HovusEHOLD MANAGEMENT. By Florence 
Nesbitt. Russell Sage Foundation; 75 cts. 
each. 


These two titles in the “Social Work Series” 
published by the Russell Sage Foundation will 
be of hardly less interest to the socially-minded 
public than to professional workers. Mr. Dea- 
con’s account of Red Cross methods in disaster 
relief was fortunately just ready for printing 
when news came of the Halifax accident, and 
its proof sheets, which were sent to the Canadian 
Commission in charge of the rehabilitation of that 
city, had immediate occasion to prove their use- 
fulness. Having followed one of the policies 
advocated in the book—that of a permanent 
committee of emergency relief, with preparations 
made in advance—the Boston Chapter was able 
to have supplies and experts on the way to Hali- 
fax within a few hours after the catastrophe 
occurred. That the Red Cross organization has 
fairly won its recognized position of leadership 
in relief work is largely due to its further policy of 
never assuming more authority than is freely 
granted by the local agencies, and to its success in 
consolidating and coérdinating the various relief 
forces which spring up spontaneously in any 
emergency. A frequent situation which requires 
tactful handling is caused by independent com- 
mittees of well-intentioned people “characterized 
by their simple, abiding faith in the efficacy of 
cash and food and clothes to meet all human 
needs whatsoever.” Extended experience has 


shown this natural impulse toward indiscrimi- 
nate giving to be “always futile and usually 
demoralizing,” and a few general principles as 
to methods of procedure have been adopted: the 
unit of relief is the family; relief should be pro- 
portioned to need, not to loss; close codperation 
with the family and the community is necessary 
for the restoration of normal living conditions as 
soon as possible. The repetition in successive 
chapters of the principles which apply to all situa- 
tions demanding relief, although for the general 
reader it detracts somewhat from the interest of 
the book, probably justifies itself to the profes- 
sional, who may thus refer quickly to a specific 
chapter in a given emergency. 

Under cover of a rather misleading title Miss 
Nesbitt in “Household Management” offers us a 
glimpse into the housekeeping difficulties of the 
poorer families, largely foreign born, in our big- 
ger cities. To give any acceptable help to the 
struggling homeworker in her effort to make. 
inadequate funds yield the maximum of health 
and happiness to her family, the visiting social 
worker must be equipped with resourcefulness 
based on wide experience, with unlimited tact, 
and with a friendly willingness to distinguish 
between essential standards in home-making and 
comparatively unimportant details. The chapters 
devoted to dietary standards and choice of foods 
will be especially useful to workers who find 
their dietetic training unequal to the present-day 
demands for conservation. 


Tue War AND THE Bacpap RAILway. 
By Morris Jastrow, Jr. Lippincott; $1.50. 


This is much more than just an admirable 
economic and historical study, for it gives a 
genuine orientation in the present political welter 
of cross purposes. Most economic and _his- 
torical studies, even when as carefully docu- 
mented and as engagingly written as _ this 
book of Professor Jastrow’s, are mere studies 
in vacuo. Too often the sincere student’s timid- 
ity before generalization, out of fear of losing 
his objective. and authoritative tone, prevents 
him from drawing the wider conclusions. Pro- 
fessor Jastrow, although he marshals his bibliog- 
raphies with care and gives the full historical 
background that clusters around the story of the 
great highway from the East to the West, does 
not hesitate to draw the moral. Historically, 
the Bagdad Railway represents “the last act in 
the process of reopening the direct way to the 
East which became closed to the West by the 
fall of Constantinople in 1453.” And the in- 
stinctive reaction of all the Western powers 
against its control’s passing into the hands of any 
one power—as Germany, who never seems to 
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learn the significant lessons of history, planned 
that it should—was a legitimate reaction. It 
was based on sound historical tradition. For 
the whole lesson from the past of Asia Minor is 
simply that the highway must be kept open—to 
all nations. And that history “voices a warning 
to the West that the reopening of the highway 
must not be used for domination over the East 
but for codperation with it; not for exploiting the 
East, but for a union with it.” In a word, one 
more irrefutable argument is presented for that 
kind of internationalization which only an effec- 
tive league of nations can make possible. And, 
incidentally, one more irrefutable argument for 
the defeat of Germany’s medieval ambitions. 
“The War and the Bagdad Railway”’ is an illu- 
minating, invaluable book, a product of the best 
type of humanistic scholarship. 


A History oF THE Unrrep STATES SINCE 
THE Crvit War. By Ellis Paxson Ober- 
holtzer. Vol. I. Macmillan; $3.50. 


The remarkable revolutions, social and eco- 
nomic, through which the people of this country 
have passed since Lee surrendered at Appomat- 
tox justify such a work as this proposes to be— 
a history of our country in recent times. Not 
only the importance of the subject attracts both 
writer and reader, but the absence of critical 
work in this field of history calls for research 
and constructive study. Five volumes will prove 
rather a small canvas for such a subject. 

In this first installment Dr. Oberholtzer 
undertakes to describe the circumstances and con- 
ditions of American life at the beginning of the 
period. Here he has competitors in Rhodes’s two 
thick volumes on the Reconstruction period and 
in Emerson Fite’s “Industrial Conditions during 
the Civil War’’; but neither of these competitors 
has presented the facts in quite so impressive and 
satisfactory a manner as the present author. The 
portrayal of the prostrate South at the end of the 
war is certainly unequaled in the literature of 
the subject. ; 

At the same time the story of the complex, 
extravagant, and wildly competitive economic 
life of the North is adequately treated. Rail- 
road building across the Western prairies, pros- 
pecting for oil in the Pennsylvania coal region, 
emigration to the mining states and territories, 
the effects of constantly falling prices on agri- 
culture, and the hustle and hurry of life in the 
cities of the East all receive due attention. The 
far West of 1866, the Oregon and California 
problems, the Chinese question, and the ruthless 
conduct of a new class of frontiersmen are 
brought under critical observation if not under 
critical analysis. 


Of Andrew Johnson and his policy of healing 
the nation’s wounds there is also much that chal- 
lenges interest. We are made to see what a dif- 
ference of temper in men placed high in authority 
may do for a people. Johnson endeavored to do 
exactly what Lincoln was beginning to do 
when the assassin removed him from his task. 
Everybody, both then and since, praises Lincoln; 
while few in 1866 and not many in later years 
had any but words of bitter condemnation for 
Johnson. ‘The difference lay largely in their 
manner of doing things, though one must not 
forget that the people themselves changed their 
position after Lincoln’s death and before John- 
son had time to develop his policies. 

Perhaps the author has failed somewhat in his 
treatment of Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens, or 
it may be that he has reserved these interesting 
figures for the succeeding volume. At any rate it 
would have been well in this first installment to 
show what the real purposes of those bitterest 
of enemies of the “accidental president” were. It 
was the conflict of political and social purposes 
which led to the disastrous experiences of the 
spring of 1868—which permeated economic life 
and party organizations. ‘The distressing cor- 
ruption of public life, of business organizations, 
and even of the courts of justice is sadly 
described. But all this does not stand out in 
ugly proportions as in Rhodes’s work. It is 
rather the inventive genius, the rich commercial 
life, and the buoyant optimism of a people who 
have just spent nearly a million lives and a third 
of their total wealth in a fight over the idea of 
national unity, that interests Mr. Oberholtzer. 
Nor may the reviewer quarrel with the author 
about this. Undoubtedly it is the constructive, 
the imaginative, and the forward-looking men 
that require attention from the historian. 

The method of this work is that of descrip- 
tion. Analysis and close scrutiny of men and 
movements are not conspicuous. The reader is 
brought into touch with American life through 
quotations from newspapers, addresses of public 
men, speeches in Congress, and resolutions of 
labor organizations; or, where quotations fail, 
indirect discourse is resorted to. The idea of 
the author is to write the history of the time as 
nearly as possible in the language and thought 
of the men of the time. The reader might well 
imagine himself listening to the contemporaries 
of Johnson and Sumner as they discussed public 
measures or quarreled about the Southern prob- 
lem. Deliberate judgments of the merits of 
questions, of the right or wrong in the conduct of 
men, seldom appear in these pages. It is not 
the purpose of the author to explain things, but 
simply to narrate events. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 


THE DEMOCRATIZING OF KNOWLEDGE DE- 
mands first of all that the sources of knowledge 
be made as accessible as possible. Important 
sources continue to elude the public collectors 
of books and manuscripts, and to owe their 
belated discovery to the initiative of private col- 
lectors. It is therefore encouraging that private 
collectors appear more and more to feel them- 
selves under an obligation in this matter—that 
they increasingly recognize themselves rather as 
trustees than as irresponsible owners. A recent 
instance was that of a private collection of 
rare first editions, chiefly in the field of English 
literature, whose inheritor is reported to have 
sacrificed something like a hundred thousand 
dollars rather than dispose of it through the 
commercial channels, accepting instead an offer 
made on behalf of the University of Texas. 
Although there are more accessible shelves than 
those of a university library in Austin, at least 
the collection is not to be scattered, absorbed by 
other private collectors, and for another genera- 
tion withheld from students. In the same direc- 
tion lies the decision lately made by the St. Louis 
Academy of Science, which has now deposited its 
valuable collection of some 25,000 volumes in 
the St. Louis Public Library. Private societies, 
it is true, have usually been less selfish than indi- 
viduals with their accumulations, as well as more 
competent to make profitable use of them; yet 
too frequently the value of such libraries is more 
potential than real—the value of an “uncut” 
book. Learned societies early recognized that the 
results of scholarship are public property; the 
next step is to recognize that the sources of schol- 
arship should be available to all. ; 


A VIGOROUS OPPOSITION HAS OFTEN BEEN 
called the soul of an efficient government. But 
a vigorous opposition does not mean a merely 
noisy opposition, and still less a merely petulant 
one. Senator Sherman, who has recently been 
making himself ridiculous by his speeches attack- 
ing the Administration, has apparently reached 
that point in intelléctual development where he 
believes that a combination of Billy Sunday slang, 
cheap vulgarity, and the employment of a few 
catch-words like “Socialism,” “the reds,” and 
“anarchy” will impress the public as great states- 
manship. “It is a bunch of economic fakers, 
howling dervishes, firebrands and pestilent fiends 
of sedition that he [the President] has around 
him.” And then he goes on to particularize: 
Secretary Baker is “a half pacifist”; Postmaster 
General Burleson is “a State Socialist,” as is 
also Secretary Wilson (of Labor); John H. 
Walker, a member of the President’s Mediation 
Commission “does not preach direct action in 


Washington, but he practices it at home”; Mr. 
Creel “has abused the Constitution, and the 
fathers who wrote it”; A. C. Townley, who is 
described as having been “taken up” by the 
Administration, “in reality represents pro~German 
influence”; Louis F. Post, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor, is a single-taxer, and “it would serve 
his purpose if all the millionaires were destroyed 
and nothing but the vagrant and the proletariat 
remained.” One can only hope that the Repub- 
lican Party leaders are embarrassed by this kind 
of incredibly petty “spell-binding.” Senator 
Lodge can still attack with dignity and adroit- 
ness the policies he does not admire. In fact 
is it mot true to say that the Administration is 
strengthened rather than hindered by the kind 
of opposition represented by Senator Sherman? 


ORDINARILY PUBLIC OPINION WOULD IGNORE 
this partisan childishness as just a depressing sur- 
vival of bad taste and that small-minded orator- 
ical demagoguery which since the war has some- 
how lost its ancient appeal. But the reason it 
cannot be ignored is that, for all its absurd 
flamboyance, it is symptomatic. Fissures have 
already begun to appear in our “sacred union” 
of political parties—and there is a fall campaign 
coming. Consequently it is the duty of all those 
who sincerely support the liberal international 
policies of President Wilson to do all in their 
power to clarify the opposition and make it 
definite. ‘That opposition has two legitimate 
sides, both of which have little to do with ordi- 
nary partisan politics of Democrat versus Repub- 
lican, as we understand partisan politics in 
America. Unfortunately there is danger that these 
two aspects of legitimate opposition will be hope- 
lessly confused. In so far as the opposition con- 
cerns itself with criticism of the conduct of the 
war—shipping, aeroplane production, munitions, 
and so on-—it is, when it is honest and gives no aid 
to the enemy, to be encouraged. A wise govern- 
ment welcomes all sincere criticism which aids it 
towards ever greater efficiency. But this kind of 
criticism should not be confused with the attack 
on President Wilson’s distinctive international 
purposes—a league of nations, progressive dis- 
armament if possible, removal of the economic 
barriers and jealousies between nations, a genuine 
democratic peace, issues that cut right across ‘all 
conventional party lines. Here, again, the oppo- 
sition has a perfect right to express its views 
—however distressing such expression may be for 
the more liberal element among our cobelliger- 
ents—and to try to win public opinion to what it 
believes should be the national policy. Only 
thus can it be fought in the open, and (we trust) 
defeated in fair battle. What will be intolerable 
however will be a confusion in which we shall 
have to listen to speeches of this sort: “The 
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Administration has fallen down on its job of 
conducting the war, and therefore after the 
war we must have a high tariff to protect our 
workingmen,” which, of course, is precisely like 
saying, “The sum of the squares of two sides 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the square 
of the hypotenuse, and therefore red is preferable 
to green as a color.” Yet it is just this vicious 
kind of confusion which seems already to be fore- 
shadowed. Right now the duty of the liberal 
supporters of President Wilson is to help clarify 
the opposition so that the contest between those 
who believe in a new international order and 
those who cynically cling to the old may be a 
contest which has some vital relation to our 
everyday politics. This is not a question of mere 
party lines at all. It is a contest between those 
who believe that President Wilson’s high demo- 
cratic purposes are possible of attainment, and 
those who think that this war is like all other 
wars and that after it is over the old international 
anarchy of jealous and competitive states will be 
restored. 


A DELIGHTFUL EXAMPLE OF THAT FLEXIBIL- 
ity of mind which is one of the principal charms 
of our contemporary press was recently given by 
the New York “Globe” in its comments on Mr. 
Randolph Bourne’s article “Traps for the Un- 
wary,” published in these pages on March 28. 
Now to change one’s mind is of course no longer 
considered a mark of intellectual instability. We 
have successfully learned Emerson’s lesson about 
that “hobgoblin of little minds,” and in a chang- 
ing world changing opinions are an indication of 
vigor. But we must confess that the intellectual 
world in which the “Globe” appears to have its 
being changes with a bewildering rapidity which 
is somewhat difficult to follow. Clinging to 
literary standards with a dogmatic stubbornness 
is not exactly an amiable trait, yet what are we 
to believe when a newspaper throws over all 
its standards between twelve o’clock and three 
o'clock of the same day? Mere provocative 
caprice? Perhaps, but surely the demands upon 
the intellectual agility of that newspaper’s readers 
are somewhat severe. In its early “news extra” 
edition of April 5 the “Globe” said editorially, 
“Mr. Bourne contrasts much of the work here 
{in America], literary and dramatic, with the 
craftsmanship displayed in M. Copeau’s season 
of French dramatic art in the Théatre du Vieux 
Colombier. It is a legitimate contrast, and one 
that ‘cannot be too forcibly drawn for our writers. 
We must get over defending and attacking the 
artificial and dry-rotted conventions of passing 
society, as they are mirrored in the ‘genteel,’ and 
ignore it. Then the open road will lie before 
vur artists and writers.” Naturally on reading 
this we were gratified that our contributor should 


receive such favorable mention. Alas! that pleas- 
urable emotion was short-lived. For the “final” 
edition firmly took away with the left editorial 
hand what had been so generously bestowed with 
the right. No longer was Mr. Bourne the wise 
and shrewd commentator on current literary 
tendencies. On the contrary, so remarkable was 
the metamorphosis between the crowded study 
hours of twelve and three that he was now 
pictured as an intellectual minnow swimming in 
a shallow pool. The illumination of those three 
hours of ratiocination went even further, and 
we are awed at the mighty editorial conferences 
which must have taken place during them. No 
longer must great art of the present be “an 
expression of the fulness of life today.” The 
mellow philosophy of the “final” edition expressed 
it differently: “It isn’t true that the great art 
of the past has been an expression of life, if by 
fulness is meant completeness of revelation and 
absence of convention. Convention has always 
ruled. The definition of taboo has changed, but 
not the fact of taboo.” This would have been 
confusing enough, in view of the earlier amiabil- 
ity of the “Globe,” if the following rather bitter 
remark left no doubt that the newspaper had 
undergone a change of conviction great as it 
was sudden: “The creative spirit of our times 
functions feebly largely because it is pestered and 
discouraged by gadflies developed out of filth 
who think parasitism is all there is to life.” We 
confess we should be glad to answer the 
“Globe,” except that, unfortunately, these light- 
ning changes of editorial opinion make the task 
seem one of supererogation. Can we be sure 
that by the time our reply is written the “Globe” 
will not once more have changed its mind? We 
admit that we have not the “Globe’s” technique 
of celerity in evolving new literary philosophies— 
that we sometimes cling to our opinions for a 
whole day. Evidently newspapers are not bound 
by any such conventional demands for consistency. 
Certainly it is a convenient freedom. We should 
be indeed sorry to learn that there was anything 
so ordinary as a mere difference of editorial 
opinion in the office of the “Globe,” for we 
should then be forced to abandon our admiration 
for that newspaper’s intellectual versatility. 


THe AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
will hold their annual convention May 14, 15, and 
16. They have postponed accepting an invitation 
to Boston, on the ground that Boston offers 
too many “distractions” for a gathering intent 
upon complying with the government’s require- 
ment that conventions in war time serve a useful 
purpose. Therefore—New York! Will Father 
Knickerbocker now amend his estimate of Boston 
as “a state of mind” to read “a distracted state 
of mind”? 
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BRIEFER MENTION 


From Franklin and Woolman, through the 
journalizing New Englanders, to William Dean 
Howells, our literature has been fortunate in the 
readiness with which its makers have discoursed 
about themselves. Few have been so charmingly 
loquacious as Mr. Howells. His latest work of 
this kind, “Years of My Youth,” originally pub- 
lished two years ago, has recently appeared in an 
illustrated edition uniform with his other books 
(Harpers; $2.50). The illustrations are valuable 
even for American readers, picturing as they do a 
workaday section of America, southern Ohio, that 
has been alien ground to most novel readers. Espe- 
cially alien is that drab democratic individualistic 
Ohio River country of a time that was warming to 
the bloody solution of the slavery problem. Mr. 
Howells presents a faithful picture fully and vividly, 
so fully and vividly that the professional historian 
will value his account. The slavery struggle at 


least once came to the very heart of the family 
circle: 


In the new dispensation following the war, the 
federal principle, as developed in American history, 
will doubtless play an important part. For this 
reason the thinking American, who is not perhaps 
very easy to find, will wish to know more about 
the growth of the federal principle than he presum- 
ably knows now; and for this reason he may care 
to browse in a new life of Calhoun—“The Life of 
John Caldwell Calhoun,” by William M. Meigs 
(Neale; boxed, $10.). Only the professional his- 
torian will care to read every word of this two- 
volume, 934-page book. Mr. Meigs’s point of view, 
in dealing with so delicate a subject, is happily that 
of a man who, entering sympathetically into an idea 
in his eager youth, now sees its inadequacy. We 
are therefore assured both sympathy and judgment. 
It is the first “full-length” portrait of Calhoun, who 
is revealed as an interesting figure and a great man 
with clearly defined limitations. It is also, inci- 
dentally, a history of battles long ago that should 
be vividly present to the intelligent American patriot. 

“Journalism for High Schools,” by Charles Dillon 
(Lloyd Adams Noble; $1.), is a generously illus- 
trated and “documented” handbook that seems a 
little uncertain whether it is addressed to teachers 
or to pupils. The point is important because the 
pages which urge the adoption of some journalistic 
instruction in the high school contain several argu- 
ments calculated to make the student feel that the 
whole project is only a cunning device to promote 
discipline and protect thin-skinned teachers from 
anonymous “roasts.” A disproportionate emphasis 
upon censorship unfits the book for the use of 
pupils. On the other hand, it contains much that 
is too elementary to be of value to any teacher 
intelligent enough to be entrusted with so exacting 
a subject. The author presupposes the expropria- 


tion of the school paper as a laboratory—a confisca- 
tion demanding some delicacy and perhaps not worth 
while, for the American pupil usually resents any 
invasion of his precious “activities” and there seems 
to be a growing doubt among teachers of journalism 
as to whether the laboratory method is valuable 
enough to justify the hard work it enforces from 
the instructor. Meanwhile Mr. Dillon’s plea for 
making elementary English instruction vital through 
contacts with the everyday demands upon written 
expression is a sound one; and the teacher expected 
to provide such instruction will find in this book 
some very useful material, coubly useful for its 
practical hints if he be called upon to create or 
maintain a school paper. He should not let it be 
forgotten however that the language has nobler 
uses than those of journalism. 

Mrs. R. Clipston Sturgis has a very jolly way of 
reflecting grandmotherhood in her “Random Reflec- 
tions of a Grandmother” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.). 
No sit-by-the-fire-and-knit ancestress is she, but a 
modern of the moderns, and gifted with a very 
charming way of writing about her houseful of 
three generations. Sie is in many ways however a 
most baffling modern grandmother. Her sense of 
humor is delightfully apparent, and yet she actually 
says in sober seriousness that Boston “is really the 
only place outside England in which any one of 
intelligence would be willing to live, and I am not 
unmindful of my privileges.” Now the question is, 
was she trying to take us in? Literature very 
rarely presents so clearly the point of view of 
contracted cosmopolitanism for which the author 
stands. She is completely, unconsciously, delight- 
fuily of her class and of its standards. Her outlook 
is a completed product, almost a work of art. 

Trust problems have been reviewed from various 
angles, including in their range the wise and the 
foolish, not to mention the hysterical. The grow- 
ing mass of literature on the subject testifies to the 
general interest in the problem. The present work, 
“The Trust Problem,” by J. W. Jenks and W. E. 
Clark (Doubleday, Page; $2.), is a thorough revision 
and enlargement of an earlier book, and as it is 
based on first-hand investigation, with all its facts 
reéxamined to square them with contemporary 
we the volume has special value in this new 
orm. 

Cavalry, except on the far fringes of the war, has 
been robbed of its historic and picturesque utility. 
But the horse and pony and mule have played no 
inconsiderable part in that desperate economy that 
has made modern warfare possible. It is, however, 
of the place that the small horse occupies in our 
normal, domestic economy, where his latest cham- 
pion maintains that he may easily become a rival 
to the horse, and in the increasing use of this 
breed in our sports and out-door recreation, that 
Frank Townend Barton has written with such 
knowledge and enthusiasm in “Ponies and All 
About Them” (Dutton; $3.). Moreover, with 
the decline of racing on these shores and the se- 
questration of polo in our society as a game to be 
indulged in only by the rich, the chief appeal of 
such a painstaking volume will be to the American 
breeder and horse-lover. Yet it is a volume that 
should be in the library of all animal-friends, serv- 
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ing a practical as well as an educative purpose. 
While the time is still distant when “the game of 
kings” will become widely —— (the polo 
pony, as in India, drawing the family dog-cart be- 
tween games), still there is a nou for wider ina- 
terest than is now bestowed on this attractive breed. 
How many of American riders acquired the rudi- 
ments of a good seat and hands on the pony of 
their childhood! As for the Shetland, because of 
hie docility and endurance he is and will continue 
to be par excellence the child’s mount. An enthu- 
siastic veterinarian like Mr. Barton takes stock 
of all the characteristic and. ideal points of the 
small horse, imparts valuable hints regarding con- 
formation of the different types that will be ap- 
preciated by breeders, and includes indispensable 
chapters on anatomy, care and management, and 
diseases. ‘The illustrations, especially of famous 
perfect types of the various breeds, are well 
chosen. Needless to say, a book of this definitive 
nature, in these parlous times, could only have 
found an author and a publisher across the Atlantic. 

“The Human Side of Birds” (Stokes; $1.60) is 
the latest member of a series of books by Royal 
Dixon designed to demonstrate the remarkable intel- 
ligence of plants and animals, the older volumes 
being “The Human Side of Plants” and “The 
Human Side of Trees.” As the titles suggest, the 
books are popular in treatment; the author has 
simply collected from his own observation and all 
manner of other sources che facts that point in 
the desired direction. Many excellent photographic 
illustrations help out the text. The author tells 
of “feathered artists,” “policemen of the air,” 
“dancers,” “feathered athletes,” “scavengers and 
street cleaners,” “courts of justice,” “bird actors and 
their theatres” and other winged people, emphasiz- 
ing the human element so vigorously that one fears 
at times that he finds it where it isn’t. Alice E. 
Ball’s book, “A Year with the Birds” (Dodd, 
Mead; $3.), is a very different kind of thing—a 
long series of pictures illustrated with verses, chiefly 
by “A. E. B.” Like the plates in Chapman’s “Bird 
Life,” the plates of the present book are excellent 
sketches so skilfully drawn and colored that they 
are more useful for identification than anyother 
kind of illustration—more useful, even, than bird 
skins would be. With scarcely any exceptions, the 
plates are either as good as any others or better. 
Mr. T. Gilbert Pearson rightly remarks, “I should 
like to see the book in the hands of every Junior 
Audubon Society member and every school-child in 
America.” It has all the requisites of a gift book, 
even unto the price, which is three dollars. 

Among the indirect gains resulting from the war 
will be a largely increased variety in our repertoire 
of menus and a more intelligent interest in the value 
of food. Housewives and teachers of cookery who 
for years have been trying to interest their circles in 
attractive recipes to relieve the monotony of the con- 
ventional American combinations, and have been 
meeting with but half-hearted encouragement, are 
now fortified by the conservation campaign. The 
result is a vigorous crop of cookery books. “Wheat- 
less and Meatless Days” (Appleton; $1.25) by 
Pauline D. Partridge and Hester M. Conklir—one 


a housewife and the other a practical teacher—is a 
well chosen collection of recipes, at the same time 
simple in the making and inexpensive. “Savings 
and Savoury Dishes” (Macmillan; 65 cts.), which 
was originally published by the Patriotic Food 
League of Scotland to meet the needs of small house- 
holders on war-reduced incomes, contains many old- 
country recipes and customs worthy of emulation 
here. Although such provocative names as Toad-in- 
the-Hole, Pot Haggis, and Cornflour Shape disguise 
dishes more or less familiar to us, the book contains 
much we can learn and more we can practice in the 
way of economies neglected during our fat years. 
“War-Time Bread and Cakes,” by Amy L. Handy 
(Houghton Mifflin; 75 cts.), is made up of recipes 
for combining various kinds of flour that may be 
substituted for white flour. The recipes have been 
carefully worked out in the author’s kitchen and 
should be welcomed by the housewife who has 
lately been tending toward the use of baker’s bread 
because of the difficulty of making a satisfactory 
loaf from war-time flours. The recipes in the 

“Economy Cook Book,” by Maria Mcllvaine Gill- 
more (Dutton; $1.), are designed to carry out the 
plans of the Food Administration by reducing the 
use of wheat, meats, sweets, and fats. The book 
includes much of our new-found wisdom in con- 
servation and will prove a useful kitchen handbook. 
The present condition of the food supply is treated 
simply and readably in Mary S. Rose’s “Everyday 
Foods in War Time” (Macmillan; 80 cts.), which 
explains the nutritive values of our common foods 
and makes suggestions for adapting them to the 
household menu. Dora Morrell Hughes gossips 
about “Thrift in the Household” (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard; $1.25) in very practical fashion and man- 
ages to include a surprising number of suggestions 
for economy and better management that will be 
new to many housewives. 

A less specialized book, which is destined to super- 
sede many of the standard eld cook books as a 
household favorite, is “Caroline King’s Cook Book” 
(Little, Brown; $1.50). The author reduces the 
whole subject matter of cookery to a few funda- 
mental processes and basic formule, which can be 
elaborated at will to emulate the most complicated 
lists of recipes. It is a method of treatment that 
will prove illuminating to the experienced house- 
keeper and reassuring to the beginner. 

In “Diabetic Cookery” (Dutton; $2.) Rebecca W. 
Oppenheimer presents a valuable handbook of recipes 
successfully used in the treatments at Carlsbad and 
Neuenahr, with diet tables and a list of places 
where specially prepared foods may be secured. The 
volume is fully supplied with information to make it 
practical for use in the home, and it should be 
valuable to anyone who has to solve the problem of 
a diabetic dietary. 

“The Child’s Food Garden,” by Van Evrie Kil- 
patrick (World Book Co.; 48 cts.), is 2 useful 
little book which can be put direct into the hands 
of children in the grammar grades to teach them 
how to start a garden and how to take care of it. 
The instructions are simple and definite enough to 
be of use to adult amateurs who have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, how to help things grow. 
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By CAPT. ELIOT CRAWSHAY-WILLIAMS 
Author of “Across Persia.” 


Lowell Lectures, 1914, and Three Lectures 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, 1915. 
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Norman Angell, who has written on “Internation- 
alism as the Condition of Allied Success” for this 
issue of Tue D1, is an English publicist whose 
contributions to the discussion of universal peace 
have won him a world-wide reputation. His more 
important books are: “The Great Illusion,” 1910; 
“War and the Essential Realities,” 1913; “The 
Foundations of International Polity,” 1914; “The 
World’s Highway,” 1915; “America and the New 
World State,” 1915; “Why Freedom Matters,” 
1916. Mr. Angell’s. residence is in London, but he 
is at present lecturing in this country. 

Robert H. Lowie, who contributes a plea for the 
study of the history of science, is the author of 
“Culture and Ethnology,” which is reviewed in this 
issue. For some years Dr. Lowie, who is now at 
the University of California, was one of the cura- 
tors of the American Museum of Natural History, | 
New York, and he has edited various scienti 
journals. His earlier books were chiefly devoted 
to the social life of the American Indian. 

Guy Nearing was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1911 and published a volume 
of verse, “The Far Away” (Putnam), last year. 
He is now in the United States Army. 

The other contributors to this number have previ- 
ously written for THe DIAL. 


Ralph D. Paine’s “With the Fighting Fleets” is 
soon to be published by the Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Little, Brown & Co. have postponed issuing “The 
Cradle of the War,” a book about the Balkans by 
H. Charles Woods, until later in the year. 

“Britain after the Peace: Revolution or Recon- 
struction,” by Brougham Villiers, is announced by 
T. Fisher Unwin, Ltd., of London. 

The Four Seas Co. have taken over Conrad 
Aiken’s “Earth Triumphant,” originally published 
by the Macmillan Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. announce “Alsace-Lorraine 
under German Rule,” by Charles Downer Hazen, 
author of “Europe Since 1815.” 

The Christopher Publishing House, Boston, an- 
nounce a book dealing with the continuity of life, 
“Insight,” by Mrs. Emma C. Cushman. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York, have assumed the American agency for the 
scientific and technical books issued by Whittaker 
& Co. of London. 

Alfred A. Knopf announces “Prophets of Dis- 
sent,” a volume of essays on Tolstoi, Strindberg, 
Nietzsche, and Maeterlinck by Professor Otto 
Heller, of Washington University, St. Louis. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have nearly ready J. E. 
Hutton’s “Welfare and Housing: A Practical Rec- 
ord of War-Time Management” and John Clarke's 
“The School and Other Educators.” 

Robert H. Dodd announces the early publication 
of a new and enlarged edition of Benjamin F. 
Thompson’s “History of Long Island,” of which 
there has not been a new edition since 1843. 

Forthcoming volumes under the John Lane im- 
print include: “Illusions and Realities of War,” 
by Francis Grierson; “Memorials, of a Yorkshire 
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Parish,” by J. S. Fletcher; “Anglo-Irish Essays,” 
inton; and “French Literary Studies,” 


The early May publications of Robert M. 
McBride & Co. include: “Interned in Germany,” 
by H. C. Mahoney; “Patenting and Promoting 
Inventions,” by M. H. Avram; and “Finding the 
Worthwhile in the Southwest,” by Charles Francis 
Saunders. 

The Macmillan Co. recently took over the book 
business of the Outing Publishing Co. The price 
of the “Outing Hand Books” has been raised from 
80 cts. to $1. each, and that of the “Adventure 
Library” from $1. to $1.25 a volume. 

Owing to a misunderstanding, the “Spring Educa- 
tional List” published in THe Dra for April 11 
included the “Complete United States Infantry 
Guide,” arranged by Major James K. Parsons, and 
ascribed it to the wrong publisher. It was published 
in 1917 by the J. B. Lippincott Co. 

The Putnams announce two publications of the 
Cambridge University Press: “Materials for the 
Study of the Babi Religion,” compiled by Edward 
G. Browne, and “The Book of Joshua” (in the 
Revised Version), with introduction and notes by 
G. A. Cooke, an addition to “The Cambridge Bible 
for Schools and Colleges.” : 

William E. Keily, Public-Utility Relations, 72 
West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois, desires to 
purchase Vol. III of the “Journal of the American 
Electrical Society,” which consists of the fifth annual 
number and bears the date 1880. He will appreci- 
ate any information calculated to help him in his 
search for an available copy. 

Late April issues of Dodd, Mead & Co. included: 
“Europe’s Fateful Hour,” by Gugielmo Ferrero; 
“Japan at First Hand,” by Joseph I. C. Clarke; 
“Beyond the Rhine,” by Marc Henry; “Out 
There,” a play by J. Hartley Manners; and “Tales 
of Wartime France,” French short stories trans- 
lated by William L. McPherson. 

New additions to Boni & Liveright’s “Modern 
Library” are: “Bertha Garlan,” by Arthur 
Schnitzler; Voltaire’s “Candide,” with an introduc- 
tion by Philip Littell; “Irish Fairy and Folk Tales,” 
by W. B. Yeats; Gissing’s “The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft,” with an introduction by Paul 
Elmer More; Max Beerbohm’s “Zuleika Dobson,” 
with an introduction by Francis Hackett; a selec- 
tion of short stories from Balzac; and two volumes 
of reproductions, from Rodin and from Beardsley. 

The Century list for May contains, in addition 
to Professor Ross’s “Russia in Upheaval”: “The 
Wonders of Instinct,” chapters in the psychology 
of insects, by Jean Henri Fabre; “The Roots of 
the War,” a survey of European history, 1870-1914, 
by William Stearns Davis; “Flashes from the 
Front,” war correspondence by Charles H. Grasty, 
with a foreword by General Pershing; “Keeping 
Our Fighters Fit,” by Edward Frank Allen; “The 
War-Whirl. in Washington,” by Frank Ward 
O'Malley; and two novels—“The Happiest Time of 
Their Lives,” by Alice Duer Miller, and “Caste 
Three,” by Gertrude M. Shields. 











WHERE THE 
SOULS of MEN 
ARE CALLING 


‘ By LIEUT. CREDO HARRIS 


—a vivid chapter from the 
battle front of France— 
more strange, more pow- 
erful than fiction. 


THE FIRST BIG LOVE 
STORY TO COME OUT OF 
THE WAR 


All Bookstores $1.35 net 


BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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“Gertie Swartz’ 


Fanatic or Christian? 


By Helen R. Martin 
Author of “Those Fitsenbergers” 


Is it Christian to spend money to 
make workmen happy—or is it merely 
fanaticism? ‘That is the problem that 
a Pennsylvania Dutch family has to 
face when the head of the house dies. 
It is a problem that makes this a most 
entertaining story of contrasting types 
and conflicting wills against the quaint 
background of local speech. 


NET, $1.40 


Aliens 
By William McFee 
Author of “Casuals of the Sea”’ 


The author of the 1916 literary 
event, “Casuals of the Sea,” has re- 
written this exceptional study of a sin- 
feature of the book is the central fig- 
ure, who never comes directly before 
the reader yet the effect of his physi- 
cal and moral, or better, perhaps, 
immoral influence, never escapes the 
story. 

It is an interesting commentary on 
founding a family (in the English 
sense). The fascination of suspense is 
enriched by a splendid humor. 

NET, $1.50 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 







































List OF NEW BOOKS 


[The following list, containing 116 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Diat since its last issue.] 





FICTION. 
The Threshold of By Daniel Corkery. 12mo, 
310 pages. erick A. Stokes Co. $1.50. 
Professor Latimer’s A Novel of Contem- 
poraneous Adventure. 


oy ome 12mo, 347 
pages. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 
vz % Alas _Mhustratea, ~~ 355 pages. 
ar pamiela 


The Statue in the weea. cnere | - 12mo, 
379 pages. a fin Co. 

Peasant Tales of By Vv. L ye 
Dantchenko. Translated by Claud Field. Illus- 
oes, Fed 185 pages. bert M. McBride & 

‘° 

The Secret of Ge Marne: How Sergeant Fritsch 
Saved Franc By Marcel Dor er and Maude 
nee” izmo, 361 pages. G. tnam’s Sons. 


The High Romance. By Michael Wiliiams. i12mo, 
350 pages. The Macmillan Co. = 60. 
With 


Marden’s Ordeal. By Jam mr. ¢ 
eee 12mo, 307 pages. Little, rewn & 


Lerd Tony’s Wife. Sesonees Orezy. 12mo, 332 
pages. George H boran $1.35. 

The Son Decides. Asther & Stanwood Pier. Illus- 
sresee. 12mo, 223 pages. Houghton Mimin Co. 


The Imprisoned Freeman. Helen 8. Woodruff 
12mo, 411 pages. George liy & Co. $1.35. 
Gossamer to Steel. By Janet Payne Bowles. i2mo, 
221 pages. Dunstan & Co., New York. $1.25. 
The Thunders of Silence. By Irvin 8. Cobb. Illus- 

rates. 12mo, 61 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


The Panama Pict. Arthur B. Reeve. With 
ae 12mo, 326 pages. Harper & Bros. 


The Devil Pay. By Frances Nimmo Greene. 
12mo, 288 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 
The Spy in Black. J. Storer Clouston. 12mo, 
306 pages. George Doran Co. $1.35. 
Wire By Frank Packard. i2mo, 318 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.35. 
On two Frontiers. By George T. Buffum. Illus- 
goted, 33 jome, 375 pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 


Co. 
oy ‘the Jewels of Opar. By Edgar Rice 
Burroughs. ae 5 tae 12mo, 350 pages. A. C. 


McClurg & Co 
The Diamond Cross ieygteen . By Chester K. Steele. 
a idme, 295 pages. George Sully & Co. 


Green and '° By Lee Holt. i12me, 313 pages. 
John AY ‘oO. $1.40. 
His Job. By Horace jaan. 12mo, 310 pages. 
John Lane Co. $1.40. 
ithieen’s Probation. By Jos! ve Gray. [ibustrnted, 
12mo, 228 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.2 
Making Good with ‘Ss BE. Ward a. 
ee 12mo, 268 Ft George Sully & 


It’s Mighty Strange. By James A. 7 won 12mo, 
319 pages. ad Stratford Co. $1.50 
The Voice of the Big Firs. Agnette Midgarden 


Lohn. With frontispiece, 12mo, 428 pages. Pub- 
lished by the author, Fosston, Minn. ™m 
Seme Honeymoon. By Charles Everett Hall. us- 
ise 12mo, 280 pages. George Sully & Co. 


THE WAR. 


Face to Face h Kaiserism. By James W. Gerard. 
=e 12mo, 380 pages, George. H. Doran 


The N Poeting en achine. By Rear Admiral 

Bradley 1 “ Fiske ew popular edition. 12mo, 
411 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

book of Northern France. By William Morris 
Davis. Illustrated, 16mo, 174 pages. Harvard 
University Press. ‘$1. 

Health for the Soldier'and Sailor. By Professor 
Irving Fisher and Dr. Eugene Lyman Fisk. 
16mo, 148 pages. — & Wagnallis Co. 60 cts 

By Noble Foster 


the Front in France. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 171 pages. John 
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The A. E. F.: With Pershing’s Army in France. 


By Heywood Broun. With trontinptece, 12mo, 
298 pages. D. a & Co. $1.50 

Over tm my Pond. y Bsther Sayles Root and 
Marjorie Crocker. Iiustrated, 12mo, 295 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 

Over Here. By Hector MacQuarrie. With frontis- 
piss 12mo, 243 pages. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


The Adventures of Arnold Adair, American Ace. By 
Laurence LaTourette Driggs. Illustrated, “Tmo, 
335 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 

A Soldier Unafraid: Letters from the Trenches of 
the Alsatian Front. By Captain Andre Cornet- 
Auquier. Translated by Theodore Stanton. 12mo, 
110 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

Attack. Edward Liveing. Introduction by John 
Masefie d. 12mo, 114 pages. The Macmillan Co. 


y German Correspondence. By Prof. Douglas W. 
= 12mo, 97 pages. George H. Doran Co. 


“Speaking of Prussians—” By Irvin 8S. Cobb, With 
qroneeecees, 12mo, 80 pages. George H. Deran 
. cts. 


Boys Over Th By Br Protects | Coleman. 12mo, 
103 pages. George Co. ao cts. 
The War and Industrial By Harold 


Glenn Moulton. ie aaa of ‘Chicago War 
Papers, No. 5. 8vo, 15 pages. University of 
Chicago Press. Paper, 5 cts. 

Menace to the Ideal of the Free State. 
John A. W. Haas. lémo, 42 pages. Muhlenberg 
College. Paper. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 


a Soe on + Composed of poems by con- 

ributors = Pagan Magazine.” S8vo, 92 
pages. The vem Publishing Co. 

Reincarnations. By James Stephens. 12mo, 76 
pages. The Macmillan Co. $1. 

Gift and Crossing. By Rabindranath Tagore. 
12mo, 157 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 
The Habitant, and Other Typical Poems. By Wil- 
liam Henry Drummond. —— 118 pages. G. P. 

ag g be ns. Khaki, $1.25. 


write be By Denis A. BeCartey. 12mo, 
100 ive dages. nLite Brown & Co. $1.25. 


im Verse. By Mary B. Ehrmann. 12mo, 32 
a4 Stewart & Yxiad < Co. $1. 

Shepherd i Thoughts. BY Francis Px Donnelly. 
16mo, 14 — P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 75 cts. 

a Rhymes of a Padre. By “Woodbine Willie” 

y 12mo, 96 pages. George H. Doran Co. 

c 


Over the Hills 4 Home, o-— Other Poems. By Lil- 
ian Leveridg 12mo. pages. McClelland, 
Goodchild e Stewart. “MF. 

Mountain Reses. Selections from the poems of 
Mitchun M. Pavitchevitch. Translated and edited 
by Woislav M. Petrovitch. 8vo, 28 pages. Jos. 
A. — New York. Paper. 

ae Se Poem-Mimes. By Alfred permters. 

2mo, = pages. The Other Press. $1. 

Wey, Seo By Jesse Lynch Williams. Illustrated, 

— ma pasen Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 
Traged By Charles V. H. Roberts. 
i2mo, te1 cance “The Torch Press. $1.50. 
the Crucified, and Comrades: Two War Piays. 
Florence es Holt. 12mo, 84 pages. Hough- 


ton Mifflin C 
Two Cromwells. By Liddell De Lesseline. 

12mo, 78 pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. $1. 
"damp elas A Play in One Act. By Robert De 
Pp Leland. i2Zmo, 37 pages. Four Seas Co. 


es bien bar Queen. George Cronyn. The Fly- 
ton oe Stag Plays, No. 16mo, 46 pages. Egmont 
H. Arens. Paper, 35 cts. 
Night. James Oppenheim. The Flying Stag 
lays, No. 2. 16mo, 23 pages. Egmont H, Arens. 
a = hae’ 


es ib Flo we Dell. The Fivtes 
la 7 2 ee, fh pages. Egmont 
aes. ‘aper, 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Lectures by Wilfrid Ward. With an introduc- 

tory study by Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. With portrait, 
=p h nag & Co. $4. 

ae 


12mo, 295 ——. 
12mo, 303 panes. rE P. Dutten z Co. 











NEW BOOKS OF PRESENT 
IMPORTANCE 


Militarism 
and Statecraft 


Munroe Smith 
Prof. of Jurisprudence, Columbia Univ. 

12° $1.50 
These brilliant studies of the German mind are 
referred to by Viscount Bryce in expressions of 
the warmest admiration. He calls the papers 
“a permanent contribution to history.” 





Democracy and the War 

John Firman Coar 

Prof. at the University of Alberta, Canada. 
12° $1.25 

A pertinent discussion of the issues involved in 

the world struggle, including religious as well 

as political democracy. 


France, England and 


European Democracy 

Charies Cestre 

Prof. a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. 
Large 8° $2.50 

An extremely clever historical survey covering 

the two nations’ relations from the 13th to the 

20th centuries. 


The Science of Power 
Benjamin Kidd 
Author of “Social Evolution,” etc. 12° $7.50 


A powerful posthumous work of reconstruction 
by the famous author of “Principles of Western 
Civilization.” 


Rising Japan— 

Menace or Friend 

Jabez T. Sunderland 

Billings Lecturer (1913-14) in Japan, China, 
India. 12° $7.25 

A clear, candid answer to the question of what 

constitutes Japanese civilization and whether 

we are in danger from her. 


All Booksellers 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


New York London 
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GREAT WAR, BALLADS 
By Brookes More 
Readers of the future (as well as today) will 





True to life and full of action. 
$1.50 Net 
Por Sef by Eveotens’ai Bee Betee © eee SS ew 
York; A. C. M * 


Co., and All 
THRASH -LICK PUBLISHING CO. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, U. S. A. 











F. M. HOLLY SS 


186 Piteh Avenec, New York 1908) 
RATES AND FULL WRPORMATION WILL BB SENT OF REQUEST 








THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Dieses, er: LETTERS OF CRITICISM, EXPERT 
OF MBB. Advice as to publication. Address 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St., New York City 








F you want first editions, limited edi- 

tions, association books — books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 
DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 








Rare books— First edi- 
tions. Books my! out 


For the Book Lover tions, Books now out 


C. Gerhardt, 25 W. 42d St., NewYork logue sent on request. 





m—~CLARENCE C. FRENCH 
(Academy Julian, Paris) 


GRAND RAPIDS ENGROSSER MICHIGAN 
1Sth Year 











The Advertising of THE DIAL in 


MR. DAVID H. BOND 
407 Bank Chambers, Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 























Glimpses of the Cosmos: A Mental Autobiogra 
By Lester F. Ward. Volume 6: 1897- — 
Sons. $2.80. 8vo, 410 pages. G. P. 


with 


Pebbles on the Shore. By “Alpha of the Plough.” 
Tilustrated, 12mo, 272 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Riddles of Hamlet and the Newest 
By Simon Augustine Blackmore. 12mo, 494 
pages. The Stratford Co. $2, 
The Great Thousand Years, and Ten Years After. 
Cott 


Ralph 12mo, 68 pages. Mar- 
ai don Jones Co. 


t with Poet Preachers. By William L. 
Sti er. Illustrated, 12mo, 127 pages. The Ab- 
ingdon Press. $1. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCE. 


Memoirs of Mercy Angentenn, Translated and 
edited with an int: uction by George 8S. Hell- 
man, Two vols. oe yo S35= 178 pages. 
G. P. Putnam's ~y 

ted by E. 


ery of § ~y? — ing Edi 
el hae Pr frontispiece, 405 pages. 


8vo, 
John Lane Cc 
The Aut y of a Pennsylvanian. By Samuel 
W. Penn aoker. Illustrated, 8vo, 564 pages. 
— Cc. inston Co. $3. 
the Days of Victoria. By Thomas F. Plowman. 
oe 8vo, 367 pages. John Lane Co. $3. 
of Charles Carroll of Carroliton. By Lewis A. 
ay eet ee 8vo, 313 pages. Moffat, 
By Marfa Mouchanow. Illustrated, 
56 pages. John Lane Co. $2.50. 
The Voice of Lincoln. R. M. Wanamaker. 
363 wy Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50 


By Major EB. 8. O'Reilly. 
354 pages. The Century Co. 


Mantell’s Romance. By C. J. Bulliet. Fea 
trated, 12mo, 256 pages. John Ww. Luce C 


Geor ree Pr Noyes. 12mo, 395 ‘pasa 


8vo, 


Tilwetrated. fimon 3 


ture and Art in the United 

.—- 7 en. Illustrated, 
da & Co. i 

© Quaker y 1-4, rus Prin- 

16mo, 93 pages. The Macmillan 


States. By 
a. ie 176 me, 
Record of a 
male 8 auney- 
60 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Historic Mackinac. By Edw 0. Wood. Illus- 
trated, 2 vols., 8vo, 697- 18 pages. The Mac- 
millan oo » Doxet, $1 $12.50. 

Skis Reindeer. 4 

"Hedges Butl ler. iivetrated. 8vo, 28 
pts Frederick A. Stokes Co. $4. 

the Alaskan Wilderness. By George Byron Go 
don. Illustrat 8vo, 247 pages. The John c. 
Winston Co. 
land of Seots. By G. R. Blake. Illustrated, 
12mo, 276 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The ~— Book of an American Parson in ea 
nt eee Be Royce. With ae 2mo, 

nam’ 


s Son 
ot Bote, 
"eae edition. 


By Barrett Wendell. New 
12mo, pages. les 
ribner’s Sons. le 


388 
m the Notes of a 


oy "Gert wtrete | Slau: 


Two Children in Old Paris. 
Journal by their Mother. 
268 pages, The - 


ter. Illustrated, 12mo, 
millan Co. $1.50. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND ECONOMICS. 


Chieage Produce a Edwin Nourse. 
Hart. Schaffner & Marx xXXV. 12mo, 
4 pages. Houghton Mimin Co 2.26. 
tiem. The Hope of the * Consum er. By 
erson P. Harris. Introduction by John Gra- 
Co. oan 12mo, 328 pages. The Macmillan 
‘0. 4 
Use Government. By A Franc. Illus- 
By gg 374 pages. E. "Dutton &Co. $2. 
berculosis. Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention. . 
ward O. Otis. Revised edition. Illustra 
12mo, 328 pages. Thomas Y. Crowell Co. yo. 
Industrial of Trade-School Girls in 
May Alli ‘ Loa + ja The ‘Department st 
a nson. 8vo, 
of Research, Women's baa cational and -— 
trial Union, Boston. 
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exico’s Dilemma. By Carl W. Ackerman. Illus- 
tise” 12mo, 281 pages. George H. Doran Co. 
The War and After. ay S sear r Lodge. 12mo, 


252 pages, ee 
Militarism and S§ tecraft. By M aoe aww»y 12mo, 
286 pages. oe P. Putnam's Sons. a : 
Through War to Peace. bert G. Ke er. 12mo, 
181 pages. ‘The om AY = $1.25. 
niversal Service: The Hope of mmansty. By L. H. 
38.” 12mo, 165 pages. it . & Walton Co. 


A Heritage of Freedom. By Mathew P. Aptrews. 
12mo, 110 ——— George H. a - mod. 


The -y Japanese Mission: <_ 
the Reception Throughout thet Unites oy of 
the ecial Mission Headed by Viscount Ishii. 
8vo, 1 5 pages. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. Paper. 

Grewthk of Internationalism in Japan. By T. 
Miyaoka. 8vo, 15 pages. Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Paper. 

Russia, the Revolution and the War. Christian 
L. Lange. 8vo, 26 pages. — ndowment 
for International Peace. 

South American Opinions on = + 1. Chile and 
the War. By Bo Silva Vildésola. 2. The 
Attitude of Ecuador. By Nicolas F. L6 
Translated by Peter H. Goldsmith. &vo, 27 
es. 5 Endowment for Internationai 

eace. Paper 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


Iden and Essence in the Philosophies of Hobbes 
and Spinoza. By Albert G. A. Ballz. 8vo, 86 
pages. Columbia University Press. Paper. $1.25. 

Metaphysics of the Supernatural as Illustrated by 
Descartes. By Lina Kahn. sve. 65 —_— Co- 
lumbia University Press. Paper. 

The Theory and Practice of M By Charles 
aeeeess ee HT 12mo, 216 pages. E. P. Dut- 


ton & Co. 

Psych and By Charles 8. Gardner. 
12mo, 389 pages, The facmillan a $2. 

Fifty Years of Association 
Women: 1866-1916. By Elisabeth 't wi a, 
seegzetes. 12mo, 402 pages. Woman’s Press. 


Studies in Christianity. By <A. Clutton-Brock. 
12mo, 169 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 
Counterfeit Miracles. Benjamin B. Warfield. 
12mo, 327 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2. 


Coming Christ. Rev. 8, P. T. 

Prideaux. 12mo, 167 pages. EP. Dutton & Co. 

Triumphant and Christian Ideal. By P. C. 

we 12mo, 256 pages. The Stratford Co. 

Creation Ex Nihilo. By L. Franklin Gruber. 12mo, 
316 pages. Richard G, Badger. a 

ucation in the Church. + £4 
a 12mo, 274 pages. Charles Scri ae ns. 


By A. V. C. P. Huizinga. 
th frontispiece i2mo, 120 pages. Richard G. 


Unomieial Christiani a Bissell. 12mo, 
98 — Richar “at $1. 

The A Book of ‘Prayer. . mB 
bean > s 167 pages. Dutton & Co. 


Just a Minute! By Charles Frederic Goss. 12mo, 
146 pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. 765 cts. 

The New Horizon of Statc and Church. By William 
Herbert Perry Fraunce. i16mo, 96 pages. The 
Macmillan Co. a cts. 

=. 8 cance the Protestant Reformation. 

By ynn Harold: "ea. 16mo, 106 pages. The 
Abingdon Press. 50 cts. 

The Holy Communion. Charles jawts -aatteey. 
16mo, 51 pages. E. P. tton & Co. 

‘or God and Geantrrs Hymns for Use in wer Time. 
“edited by Loui mson. 8vo. Presbyterian 
Board of Publications. Paper, 10 cts. 


BUSINESS. 
My Poultry Day By Day. BY Alfred Gibson. Illus- 
trated, 8vo, 333 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. 


Gardening. By Hugh Findlay.  Illus- 

trated, i2mo, 388 pages. D. Yq Co. $2. 

How to Sell More Goods. By H. Barrett. 12mo, 
214 pages. Harper & Bros. size . 

ting Capital. By Frederick L. Lipman. 12mo, 

72 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 75 cts. 





THEY THE CRUCIFIED 
AND COMRADES 


By 
Florence Tabor Holt 


In these two plays typical incidents of 
the war in France and Belgium are pre- 
sented with poignancy and dramatic 
power. Written with an almost Maeter- 
linckian beauty, they will make a pro- 
found impression either when read or 
when acted. 


Colored frontispiece by Raemaekers. 
$1.00 net. 


(The author's proceeds are devoted 
to the War Reliet Fund.) 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 














“AT McCLURG'’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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| “AN AMERICAN BRITLING.”—New York Sun 


PROFESSOR LATIMER’S PROGRESS 


Anonymous. Illustrated, $1.40 net. 


The sentimental journey of an American professor on whose soul the war has come 
down heavily and who seeks a cure and an answer in a walking trip up-State. 
The Sun says further: 
“A guide to the spirit of America at war. It is wise and witty. It is cheerful, 
sane, and strengthening.” 
The N. Y. Tribune says: 
“It would not be casy to compare it with other books unless we harked back 
to Holmes’s immortal ‘Autocrat’ and ‘Professor.’ ” 
The New York Times says: 
“A book delightful—and more. Brilliantly written, a keen intellectual delight. 
The characters are irrestible.” 
The Chicago Daily News says: 


“May fairly be called an American ‘Mr. Britling,’ and as such it is particularly 
good.” 


REKINDLED FIRES 


BY JOSEPH ANTHONY. Color frontispiece, $1.40 net. 


Here is a remarkable new novel by a young American realist. The theme is 
youth and Americanization; the story is of Old World ideals rekindled on new 
hearths, as shown in the fine relation between an Old World father and a New 
World son. The scene is a village on the edge of the Jersey meadows. There is 
humor, broad humanity and a touch of romance. 


HOPE TRUEBLOOD 


BY PATIENCE WORTH. 

Edited by Caspar S. Yost. $1.50 net. 
In this new novel of mid-Victorian days with its pervading sense of dark mystery, 

Patience Worth abandons her archaic dialect, and writes in modern English. The 

story is of Hope Trueblood, born in a little English village without the knowledge of 

a father, and suffering all that this stain inflicts in such a community. The inter- 

play of emotion, suspense and quiet humor make for unusually sustained interest. 


let HENRY HOLT AND CO. sve 37 
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